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GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 
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John van Schaick, Jr. 

Assistant Editor 
Florence I. Adams. 

Editorial Assiscants 

Emerson H. Lalone. 
Darothy Cole. 

Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 

POSTAGE prevaid in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents, 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip: 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subseriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the oid and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the papers 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
mede only in case of previous and special contract 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
{nterest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—F-om an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
sddress designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
@an secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
ws when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tei. Kenmore 6570 
DORCHESTER AVE AND 60th ST.. CHICAGO 


FROM ENGLAND 


Miss Florence Hill, a younger sister of 
Octavia Hill, who herself is now nearing 
ninety, is widely known and much beloved 
in Unitarian circles of Great Britain, as 
honorary secretary of the Central Postal 
Mission and Unitarian Workers’ Union 
of 154 Stepney Green, London, FE. 1. 

In a recent letter to Dr. J. H. Crooker, 
now of Kansas City, she says: “‘I am just 
now very much occupied about an old his- 
toric Unitarian chapel at Battle (Sussex) 
which is associated with William Vidler, 
one of the early founders of Universalism. 
I am wanting to get into touch with modern 
American Universalists and also to obtain 
a little simple Universalist literature for 
distribution. I have saved Battle Chapel 
from destruction and now hope to preserve 
it as a memorial chapel and at the same 
time do propagandist work in a quiet way, 
partly by distributing literature (largely 
bearing on Universalism). 

“T am just now away in Suffolk for a 
few days to attend the anniversary meet- 
ings at our little Bedfield Unitarian Mis- 
sion Chapel, which the Postal Mission 
founded more than thirty years ago and 
where our dear Mrs. Tagart (widow of the 
successor of James Martineau at our Port- 
land Street Chapel, London) did so much 
to improve and save the cottages and help 
the people. The cottagers love and revere 
her memory and mourn her loss. The 
little branch chapel is like a small village 
hall where people assemble for instruction, 
recreation and social purposes, as well as 
for Sunday worship.” 


* * 


THE CLAYTON MEMORIAL 


Again it becomes my duty to acknowl- 
edge receipt of additional funds for the 
proposed Clayton Memorial Church. 

George W. H. Shinn of Hightstown, 
N. J., sends check for $5.00, which is en- 
couraging to me, and for which I am truly 
grateful. With this check he sends a letter 
awakening memories of Rey. Q. H. Shinn, 
D. D., who came to the South and, like 
Dr. Clayton, went about doing good. 
His unabated zeal for our cause has never 
been surpassed. When Dr. Shinn said, 
“We'll build a church,” that church was 
built. When Dr. Shinn shouted peace and 
prosperity, people seemed to forget their 
poverty. 

On one occasion he walked alone through 
a forest to one of our country churches, 
and when he emerged from the woods his 
arms were filled with sweet wild flowers 
which he had gathered on the way, and as 
he entered the pulpit the essence of the 
flowers seemed transcribed upon his soul 
and was moulded into words of love and 
beauty to glorify his message. The whole 
South loved Dr. Shinn. In his work while 
here I helped him to build churches, and 
now he is helping me. 

Two other gifts have been received for 
the fund—one from Theodore Fischer, 
New Haven, Conn., for $5.00, the other 


from Mrs. Sarah E. Woodworth, Norwich, 
Conn., for $15.00. I want to thank these 
dear friends for their kindly consideration. 


The dear old minister to whose memory | 
this church must be built never grew tired | 


of his work, and in his darkest hours his 


faith never wavered; many, many times _ 
he packed his suitcase and went forth, 
not to make money, but to make Christians. | 
One time when his grip was packed and 
he had told his loved ones farewell he’ 


stooped to pick up the packet, when his 


frail body sank to the floor to rise no more, 
and they said he was dead. How sweet 
to live a beautiful Christian life and how . 


sweet to die like Dr. Clayton! When my 
loved ones come to lead me home I want 
to go that way. 

A.G. Strain. 


* * 
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WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


* * & * 


x 


Rev. Elmore M. McKee, for the 
past three years chaplain of Yale 
University, is a graduate of Yale, 
and of the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge. He madea 
remarkable showing as rector of St. 
Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
New Haven, transforming it into a 
great student church. This led to 
his call to nis Alma Mater. On 
Dec. 1 he will become rector of 
Trinity Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. Robert Whitaker is a Bap- *) 
tist clergyman, born in England in *) 
1863, educated at Lawrence Acad- *' 
emy and Newton Theological Semi- * 
nary. He is the author of several * 
books of essays and one volume of 4 
* poetry. He has contributed fre- * } 

quently to the religious and the *) 
labor press. His home is La Cres- * 
centa, California. 5 

Rev. Wm. Wallace Rose, D. D., * 
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* 


is one of the best known of the * | 


* 

* 

* younger Universalist clergymen. *- 
* Heis pastor of one of the most im- * 
* portant churches in the denomina- * 
* tion, the First Universalist Church * 
* of Lynn, Mass. * 
7 Miss Helen G. Murray, for ten * 


the Department of Social Relations * 


of the Congregational Education * | 
* Society, of which Dr. Hubert C. * | 


Herring is the head. | 


Rey. Willard C. Selleck, D. D.,is *} 


one of the best known of Uni- * 


versalist scholars, author of ‘The * | 


* 

* New Appreciation of the Bible,” * 
* “The Significance of Jesus Christ,’ * 
* 


“The Spiritual Outlook,” ‘Main * | 


* Questions in Religion,’ and other * | 
* works. He is pastor of the Uni- * |} 
* versalist church in Riverside, Cal. be 
* * i 
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years in religious work in Mexico * | 
City, is one of the new secretaries in * | 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH © 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


kditorial 


A PRAYER FOR LOVE 

O God, the God of all goodness and grace, who art 
worthy of a greater love than we can either give or 
understand: fill our hearts, we beseech Thee, with such 
love toward Thee as may cast out all sloth and fear, 
that nothing may seem too hard for us to do or suffer in 
obedience to Thee; and grant that, by thus loving, we 
may become daily more like unto Thee and finally 
obtain the crown of life which Thou hast promised to 
those who unfeignedly love Thee; through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 

From a Book of Offices and Prayers. 
x * * 


AND WHAT JOHN WROTE IT? 

N one of her illuminating studies of the New Testa- 
ment, Dr. A. Gertrude Earle of the General 
Sunday School Association told a story of a girl 

who roomed across the hall from her at a summer 
institute, and who came to see Dr. Earle late one day 
heart-broken because her teacher had told her that 
John, the beloved disciple, did not write the gospel 
of John. Dr. Earle tried to make her see that the 
gospel was hers just as it had always been, that noth- 
ing had been changed in it, and that she could read 
her favorite chapters as she always had, whether 
John the disciple wrote them or not. But the girl 
was inconsolable. “She loved the book,” said Dr. 
Earle, ‘“‘and she loved the character of the disciple, 
and she could not bear to think of the two being 
separated.” 

“Tf, after study,” Dr. Earle continued, ‘“‘you 
come to the conclusion that the beloved disciple 
wrote the gospel of John, say so and don’t be ashamed 
of it. If, on the other hand, you think that it was 
written by the Elder of Ephesus, whom some call 
John, long after the disciple had passed away, say 
that and don’t be ashamed of it. But in any case, 
don’t build your religion on any theory of authorship, 
and don’t teach children in such a way that they will 
have to unlearn what you teach.” 

In the evening devoted to the study of John one 
class period was given to the nature of the book and 
the other to its religious value. 

The views of the teacher were made absolutely 
clear: In John we have a theological treatise rather 
than a biography resembling the other three gospels. 
The author undoubtedly lived when the Jews had 
broken with the early Christian Church and were at- 


tacking it. In that widespread Greek world where 
Paul had planted the new faith, his followers were 
under heavy fire. This Jesus, said the Jews, was no 
Messiah. He never even went to Jerusalem until 
the last week of his life. No learned man ever had 
anything to do with him. Only ignorant people fo!- 
lowed him. These so-called miracles — how do we 
know that they happened? This claim that he was 
both God and man, it is blasphemous! What kind 
of God is one that can be betrayed by a follower and 
executed as a criminal? It was difficult to answer 
these determined Jews. There was no literature in 
terms of Greek philosophy. If the Christian move- 
ment was to succeed it would have to succeed among 
the Greeks. The emergency was serious. 

There lived at Ephesus a scholarly religious 
Greek known as the Elder. Though our knowledge 
of him is seanty, it is apparent that he had a high 
reputation. It is just as apparent that he was a self- 
effacing humble scholar. He believed Jesus to be 
the true Messiah of the Jews, and he also believed that 
Jesus already had come for the second time, not lit- 
erally but spiritually, to every heart that was open to 
him, and as long as the world stood would come in 
that way to all who would let him. 

So he wrote his book to which men afterward 
gave the name, “The Gospel According to John.” 
He never put his name to it. He had no desire to 
advertise himself. He had a task to do and he did it 
most effectively. The Greeks, catching the statement 
about the Logos or Word in the first sentence, read 
the book and many were convinced. He confounds 
the Jews with the seven signs or miracles, brings in 
Nicodemus, the scholar and ruler who sought Jesus, 
makes the ministry three years instead of one, with an 
annual visit to the Holy City, and pictures a Jesus who 
was self-assertive, positive in his claims of his pre- 
existence and his oneness with God. 

To understand this book, as any other hook we 
must understand the object of the author and the 
conditions that he faced. His object was to prove to 
Greeks that Jesus was divine, and the conditions he 
faced were those of the year 100 A. D., two full gen- 
erations after Jesus died and probably after all who 
really knew him well had passed on. Viewed from 
this standpoint the book is an amazing, even thrilling, 
piece of work. 

Wherein many of us fail in our study of John is 
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here: We take a treatise on theology put in the lan- 
guage of the second century as a treatise on theology 
for our century. We ought to take it as a monument 
to a heroic achievement at a time when faith might 
easily have been snuffed out, and honor the man who 
wrote it. 

For consider what this man did then, and has 
done through all the ages since. 

He has made us see that union with Chr’st, the 
noblest character in history, is possible. No man can 
estimate the blessing to individuals and society that 
has come through ‘“‘a personal experience of Christ” 
in the soul. Because of theological implications 
which they repudiate, many liberals spurn the re- 
ligious experience possible alike to those who follow 
the Jesus of Mark and the Jesus of John. Let us be 
perfectly explicit in our statements of theology, but 
let us not neglect the means of grace. 

We have called the Gospel of John a theological 
treatise, an argument addressed to the Jews, a mes- 
sage to the speculative philosophical Greeks. So it is. 
But it is more. It is one of the most sublime books of 
devotion ever penned. The great word recurring 
again and again is the word love. The author’s doc- 
trine of love he makes explicit in the first of his three 
letters when he says: “‘Every one that loveth.... 
knoweth God.” Hunting in his story of the Bible 
quotes these words and says: ‘‘In other words, the 
true way to know God is not by observing fasts but by 
loving our fellow men. The real source of moral evil 
is not physical pleasure which in moderation is usual- 
ly harmless and innocent, but rather an unloving and 
selfish spirit.” 

In the years when we were insistent that noth- 
ing could have value that was not a fact, we said 
hotly to a gentle old man—our grandfather—that 
Matthew, Mark and Luke were the only gospels of 
value. And we shall never forget the reply of this old 
man, who found time to read his Bible in the midst of 
many business cares: “But John is so full of com- 
fort!’’ And so it is, even to the most ultra-liberal 
who has ability to read between the lines. 

These are the things Dr. Earle made her class see. 
Again and again she drove home the point: “The aim 
of the reverent scholars is not to lessen the authority 
of the Bible, but to increase it, not to break down faith 
but to give it a better foundation. The beauty and 
power of the Gospel of John do not depend on any 
theory of its origin.” 

No wonder that an organization that is doing the 
work of our General Sunday School Association has 
aroused the enthusiasm of our people. 

* * 


THUMBSCREWS IN CALIFORNIA 
OT many of us have seen the inside of a prison, 
and few of us expect ever to live in one. We 
are not, therefore, greatly interested in what 
goes on inside their gray walls, unless headlines scream 
at us of uprisings and riots. Then we become uneasily 
conscious that just beyond the edges of our lives are 
huge communities of men, confined to-day and free 
to-morrow, who are filled with a sullen hatred of or- 
ganized society, and we are forced to wonder if, after 
all, punishment is the best that we can give them. 


Nov. 29, eee. | 


It is true, of course, that men who are a menace to 
the community must be removed from their oppor- 
tunities to injure the innocent. But of what avail 
is that if they are later to be returned to the same 
community only further embittered because of eS 
years between? Penologists tell us that only a small 
proportion of the inmates of most prisons are hard- | 
ened criminals, but that many are in for the first time, 
not because of innate wickedness but largely because. 
lives have been warped by broken homes and wrong) 
education, and a start has been made in the wrong 
direction. Many of these men are well worth saving. 
The great question is, shall we merely punish them— 
exacting an eye for an eye—and then turn them loose, 
or shall we so re-educate and redirect them that when | 
they come out of prison they may look at the world || 
with different eyes and become better adjusted to | 
life? Is it not better that a prison shall be a house of | 
preparation for the future rather than a place of pur- | 
gatory, to be endured until release and then remem- | 
bered as justification for further vengeance on society? 

Even those who argue that a man in prison is | 
there to be punished usually do not believe that) 
punishment should mean cruelty. Most of us would | 
resent and reject any intimation that anything but)! 
the most extreme circumstances can justify physical) 
torture. It is less obvious to many people that mental i 
cruelty is even more disastrous to its victims than ang i] 
amount of physical torture could be. 

California is regarded as one of our most pro- 
gressive states. She is proud of her prosperity and. 
culture. She ranks high in education. Because of 
her many advantages, she draws people from all over 
the United States and keeps many of them as citizens. 
She would resent being thought behind the times in. 
any particular. It will be a shock to many of her’ 
people, therefore, to learn that her prison authorities) 
are committed to the antiquated idea that their chief) 
duty to the prisoner is to punish him, and that they, 
are entirely justified in withholding from him the 
opportunity to re-establish himself as a useful mem- 
ber of society. 

For several years, convicts in California prisons 
who have literary ability have not been allowed to: 
send out their manuscripts for criticism or publication. <l 
In several of the more important prisons, it is a mis-) 
demeanor for a convict even to write, or to conceal ai 
manuscript in his cell. In one case, a ‘paroled prisoner 
was notified that it would be considered a violation of | 
his parole if another article dealing with prison life: | 
was published by him! | 

Although it is admitted that some of these men | 
have real talent and that their writings are acceptable | 
to editors and publishers, it is considered more de- | 
sirable to deprive them of such a method of self-ex- | 
pression than to allow them to develop through it a'| 
means of readjustment to the world which they will! | 
later have to face. The California State Board of | 
Prison Directors believes that ‘these men are here to | 
be punished.” They believe that it is better for a. 
man to sit sullenly in his cell, deprived of all hope for*| 
the future, than that he shall have the glimmer of | 
hope given him by his own honest toil and directed | 
imagination, as well as that encouragement of honor--| 
able striving which is every man’s due, in prison or out. | 


eet 
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What constitutes cruelty? The infliction of 
suffering, mental or physical, by one who is in a posi- 
tion of power. Which would any sensitive man pre- 
fer, had he a choice, cruelty to the body or to the 
spirit? We all know which is more destructive. 

Is California proud of her modern thumbscrews? 
We believe her people would repudiate the action of 
their prison officials if they were aware of the true 
situation. Such petty persecution is unworthy of a 
modern state and an educated people. 

* * 
A THRICE BORROWED EDITORIAL 
The Wisconsin Congregational Church Life bor- 
rowed from a local church paper this item,andwe have 


borrowed it for the readers of the Congregationalist and 
Herald of Gospel Liberty: 


Use of an Adjective 

A minister should never be addressed as Rey. 
Jones. That form of address is as incorrect as Venerable 
Brown or Honorable Smith. It is correct to refer to 
the Rev. John Jones, the Rev. Mr. Jones, or the Rev. 
Dr. Jones, if he has a doctor’s degree. But under no 
circumstances should he be addressed or described as 
Rev. Jones. In ordinary conversation he may be re- 
ferred to as Mr. Jones, and no intelligent minister resents 
this form of address. The minister of Pilgrim Church 
rejoices that so many of his people do not employ this 
barbarism.—Church Notes, Superior, Pilgrim. 

We wish that all newspaper editors and the rank 
and file of our church people would mind the admoni- 
tion of the pastor of Pilgrim Church.—The Congrega- 
tionalist. ‘ 


E wish so too, but we do not expect it. What 
will happen is this: One of the leading Con- 
gregationalists will meet the editor day after 

to-morrow and say, “I was telling Rev. Jones only last 
night that the Congregationalist is a great paper.” 

A subscriber of the Wisconsn Congregational 
Church Life will write a letter to that publication and 
say: ‘“Your influence grows by leaps and bounds. 
Rev. Smith’s article was a dandy.” 

A subscriber of the local paper where all this 
started will get its editor on the telephone and ask, 
“Ts that Rev. Brown?”’ 

No, brethren. Let us go down fightly bravely 


against this atrocious usage, but down we shall go. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL , 


The Christian Century dedicates itself to a two- 
year intensive campaign for prohibition, lumps 
Hoover, Coolidge and Harding together as faithless 
to the cause, and suggests a third party by 1982. 
“The one-idea party in New York” made a sorry 
exhibition this year. There are several millions of 
people left who to zeal for temperance add concern for 
the farmer and laborer, knowledge of the importance 
of electric power development, interest in the World 
Court and world peace, education, child health, and 
many other vital subjects. 


“Spoerl claims a great: deal for the work of the 
psychologist in his second article,” said a friend with 
some knowledge of psychology. ‘Are we ready to say 
that the business of defining religion, telling us what 
elements properly belong to it and in what propor- 


tions, is the business of some scholar who is not a la- 
borer in the field of religion?” Wereply flatly, no. Is 
the psychologist an ally? Yes. What Mr. Spoerl 
says about the value of psychology in teaching us the 
nature of man, the things possible and impossible, the 
wise use of our resources and the beliefs implied by 
actions, is valuable. As free agents who do not have 
to believe anything, it is helpful to ask ourselves why 
we do believe. Spoerl writes clearly and has some- 
thing to say. 


Max Kapp in Onward for October leads off with a 
ringing editorial on ‘‘Creators.’”’ As we read it we 
recall a long line of denunciatory addresses in our 
Conventions proclaiming that we ought to do this or 
that in our churches. Often we have felt like saying: 
“Good. Why not do it in your own church?” Kapp 
states the truth for all of us, but it fits any of us: 
“We have the right to make our religion as true, as 
forceful, as real,as we can. Weare held down by no 
traditions except those of freedom, and we expect 
nothing of the future but the truth. If the old re- 
ligion has evaporated then we have the right to realize 
another better, greater religion. If we can—if we 
can!” 


A prominent North Carolina daily says that the 
Universalist Church so far as it can ascertain “is the 
first in North Carolina to openly condemn the tactics 
of lawyers in the trial of communist strike leaders in 
Gastonia.’’ These lawyers sought to arouse prejudice 
against witnesses and defendants because of their re- 
ligious views. Sentiment seems to be growing in 
North Carolina in favor of legislation forbidd’ng such 
tactics. Universalists of the state have shown their 
courage in taking the lead in this matter. 


Our live contemporary, the Baptist of Chicago, 
under its able new editor, says: ‘““We are determined 
to do something which we shall not do again, and 
which we are well aware we should never do at all, to 
wit, boost the paper on the editorial page.’ Why 
not? We believe that our church would be stronger 
and people generally would be better if they read the 
Leader. Why not do everything possible editorially 
and otherwise to make them read it? That is what 
Dr. Ashworth does for his paper in his interesting full 
page editorial. He ought to do it again and again. 
We are extremely sorry that we have not told our 
people more frequently what a valuable paper they 
have and what they miss when they don’t take it. 
We will try to do better. 


A spiritual revival! On the eve of it! Appoint a 
committee to promote it! Have a proclamation is- 
sued calling for it. Set a date to begin. How often 
have we heard or read these words or words similar. 
Unfortunately it is true to-day as in the days of Nico- 
demus, “The wind bloweth where it listeth.” The 
revival can start now, but the only place that it can 
start is in the individual heart. It never will start 
until it starts there. The revivalist is not at our doors. 
He is inside the house. He is with us. He is the 
spirit of a Limitless One. Not in a meeting will the 
start be made, but on our knees. 


‘ 
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A Plea for Inwardness~ 
Elmore M. McKee 


— 


Ss @ & BY} Mount Everest expedition, ‘“‘What is the 
Z J Js} use of climbing Mount Everest?” He 

Lil would reply in this manner: “It is no use. 
We may learn a little about the behavior of the human 
body at high altitudes, but we shall not bring back 
gold or silver, not a gem, nor coal or iron. We shall 
not find a foot of earth that can be planted with crops. 
So, if you can not understand that there is something 
in man which responds to the challenge of this moun- 
tain, that the struggle is the struggle of life itself up- 
ward and forever upward, then you won’t see why we 
go. What we get from this adventure is just sheer 
joy.” Doubtless most of us understand the moun- 
taineer’s dreams. The human spirit, we believe, must 
triumph over all things material, including the earth’s 
loftiest jutting of rock. The expedition which finally 
reaches the summit will have every advantage of 
science and man-power in its assent, but even oxygen 
tanks will not in the end detract from the spiritual 
and inward nature of the victory. Men’s minds and 
hearts and souls, in lonely isolation, shall have been 
tempered to win. 

The Everest adventure, like similar ones of our 
time, provides us an escape from Main Street’s perish- 
ing wares. Man shall not live by stocks and bonds, 
by world-encircling business enterprises, by lands, 
houses, clubs, advertising, speed, and noise alone. 
Our age has responded to the challenge of the conquest 
of the outer world, and has made short work of it. 
The inner life of man has been sacrificed upon the 
altar of things external. There is not a nation of the 
earth whose chief bankruptcy would be the one the 
papers would tell of following persistent financial de- 
pression, but would rather be a bankruptcy of the 
inward and spiritual life. The mountaineers remind 
us that we are more than animals, machines, or 
money-getters, that our chief but neglected glory is 
an ascending spiritual nature. 

The modern scene furnishes fresh meaning to 
Jesus’ words, “For what shall it profit a man if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
We may differ about the nature of the soul and the 
meaning of salvation, but we can all agree that in this 
verse the inner life is championed against any bondage 
to the outer world. 

Yet the external world has been much with us in 
these deeply significant twentieth century years. 
We have found, ready to our hand, methods of ex- 
ternalism which have won popular faith. The goals 
achieved by these methods have been dim and un- 
certain, but only the rebel could do without the meth- 
ods. 


it EN used to ask Leigh Mallory of the last 


; There has been, first of all, as a means of achiev- 
ing our ends, the method of military force. Families 
and nations have had faith in its efficacy, even in the 


*Through the courtesy of the secretary of Yale University, 
we are able to give our readers the complete text of a remarkable 
matriculation sermon preached at Yale, September 29, 1930, by 
the chaplain of the university. 
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vast impersonal modern expressions of it. Most of » 
us here this morning remember those years from 1914 © 
to 1918 when many of the peoples of this planet * 
joined in a bloody assize. Our thought is still colored — 
by that great experience. No appraisal of those days | 
is yet complete. We recall how students vanished © 
over night from this campus. A stirring idealism | 
motivated most of them. It was a war to end war, | 
to save mankind for democracy. The selflessness of — 
many of those men is something of which in easier 
days we stand in dire need. We attended military 
weddings, and then burials. We spoke words of 
sympathy. Men came home, silent, tired. There. 
had been great strain. The nation’s life limped along. | 
There was no spring in its step. It was far worse in 
Europe. } 

In this enterprise great men often became greater, | 
men potentially great often “found themselves” and 
revealed a fine flower of devotion. There was a. 
spiritual side to the conflict which many families 
treasure dearly. But the idealism of those hours, 
finds a sorry blight in our realization of the predomi- 
nantly economic causes of the war, and of the subtle- | 
ties of secret diplomacy. Idealism gets its sorest | 
blow from the moral and spiritual blight which in > 
the conflict assailed the lives of so many. As one. 
gathers to-day among those who. went over and bore 
the brunt of America’s part in the enterprise, he finds’ 
how frequently comes the admission that some inner 
light was dimmed or snuffed out then. Cities and | 
hamlets of many lands are suffering now because those | 
lights are not burning. Yes, the toll was tragic. It | 
has become so difficult to proclaim that God was in 
any general sense in the battle that raged. Millions. 
were engulfed in the use of a method—machine guns | 
and hand grenades, for instance—which incessantly | 
deadened the inner life. When we discuss the possible | 
moral and spiritual aims for which the carnage was | 
endured we get some, but not enough, comfort. It. 
looks as if, in the last analysis, while allowing for a | 
minor key of idealism, the major key was a struggle 
between two groups, both blameworthy, to gain or | 
keep external things—lands, or markets, or position | 
in the sun. Did we gain something of the world’s | 
externals? What matters that, when the inner life | 
was being crushed in the process? 

H. M. Tomlinson concludes his war novel “All | 
Our Yesterdays” by showing his two main characters | 
revisiting a battle scene in the Somme area. Amid | 
dry stalks they find a steel helmet, topping a cross, } 
representing some unknown’s brother’s hastily-made | 
grave. As they meditate on its meaning for them, | 
they are disturbed by the arrival of a bus load of tour- | 
ists. With light hearts and noisy voices the travelers | 
go about, searching souvenirs. The two men see them | 
as representatives of democracy, for whom the end of | 
the war they supported is a souvenir. Did these | 
people or their nations find their souls in the conflict? | 

Long before military force was used as a twentieth | 
century method of gaining a particular end, machinery | 
had been used for many purposes. It still is central | 
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to our stage. The outer world has been conquered 
and harnessed in mine and mill and power plant, on 
the farm and in the store, to give us things and com- 
fort. Machinery of organization has taken goods and 
almost forced men to use them. Man has formed 
group after group to serve his worldly interest. He 
is tactful, clever, and glad-handish. He boosts his 
business, his town, his nation. He keeps the game 
going. He keeps bis prosperity organized. By our 
machinery and organization we have been gaining 
certain ends. But what of the inner life? 

We have been gaining our ends also by words. 
The onslaught of verbiage has been like the lava of a 
voleano streaming upon a valley village. At times 
we are all but smothered init. Weare told that sales 
of any reputable product increase in proportion to 
advertising. Our roads are lined with billboards, 
our mail-bag bulges with advertising matter. A mora- 
torium on book-publishing has not arrived, though 
it might be desired. One would like to risk a year on 
a desert island with just two books—-the Bible and 
Shakespeare. Would a man’s enrichment not be 
greater than any number of book clubs could give him? 
The inner result of our having been ‘besieged with 
words, and with sound, is very slight. When we turn 
our words on others, even in deep sincerity, their 
effect may be lost because of the competition of sound. 

There is another popular method of gaining almost 
any end. It is that of harnessing youth to the task. 
We have supposed there is salvation in a man’s having 
been born in the late nineties, or in the first decade of 
this century. Sir James Barrie said to the students of 
St. Andrews after the war: ‘What is wanted is some- 
thing run by yourselves. You ought to have a League 
of Youth of all countries ready to say to all govern- 
ments, ‘We will fight each other, but only when we are 
sure of the necessity.’’’ Past generations have sat 
in these chapel pews, and have glowed with a feeling 
of importance, as preacher after preacher has told 
them they would soon be the leaders of the nation. 
Youth would turn the tide into the new day. 

Through this faith in the energies of youth, young 
men have been exalted to high office in government, 
in education, in church, and in business. How fre- 
quently a business is headed by a man of forty, and his 
predecessor is made “‘chairman of the board.”’? Youth 
knows the new technique, has the vision and the “‘pep,”’ 
as we say, to drive the machine to the limit. So 
runs the current faith. Probably it is sound, if it is 
the external world we seek. Youth has the energy, 
and a new machine is better than an old one. Many 
believed youth would bring in a spiritual reformation, 
but neither St. Andrews, nor Yale, nor other centers 
like them have done it. Perhaps youth could not 
stand the pressure of age clamping down the lid of 
the old ways, but, whatever the cause, there has been 
shown to be no salvation simply ina smooth face, an 
absence of gray hair, and a birthday near the year 
nineteen hundred. Salvation by youth, per se, is 
salvation by an artificial external distinction. Youth 
aas shown little disposition thus far in the post-war 
period to lead men to any but the conventional wares 
of Main Street’s glittering externalism. Has youth 
added to or detracted from the soul of the modern 
world? 


_leaves us incapable of response. 


_renowned scholars. 


We have put great faith in military force, in 
machines, in talk, in money, in youth, and other 
methods of achieving ends, but all these methods 
have consisted of externals. Trusting in hem we 
have been swept along and mastered by them. Has 
there been inner life to control them? The inner life 
has been lost sight of as the machines have turned. 
And what of the ends which these methods have 
achieved? We have been gaining thetworld. But 
we have thought of little more than the world. What 
of the soul? 

These are more than idle speculations. If one’s 
interest be in India, China, South America, Europe 
or North America, it is a dull ear that does not hear 
the rumblings of unrest. Uncertain markets, unem- 
ployment, and other economic factors are fanning the 
flames. The conquest of the outer world perhaps is 
halted, the gaining of things is lessened, and because 
these pursuits are man’s main, and at times almost his 
only, ones, when they are interrupted or reduced dis- 
cord arises. There is scant moral character and no 
inner life developed by this conquest, and little de- 
veloped independently of it. By the life outside of 
us we have been drawn from the life within us. Once 
we begin to live on our own soul’s resources, we become 
aware how completely we have been living only 
for outward alien things. Thoreau’s remark, ‘Happy 
is he who can always find joy in his own thoughts,” 
The conquest of 
the world has left us with a tragic bankruptcy ofthe 
inner life. We have allowed ourselves to be pushed 
to the brink of soullessness. 

A new day must come. Methods must be scru- 
tinized, but mostly our goals. The rapid conquest of 
externals, and the use of the methods of externalism, 
has left humanity dazed and dissatisfied, haunted by a 
longing for an inward peace which the world has not 
given. A new way must be tried. The soul is clamor- 
ing for a chance. Is it not clear that our combined 
attention must be placed upon cultivating the inner 
life? 

The present hour in this university’s history is 
clear in its summons to the new inwardness. The in- 
coming class arrives at the very hour ofcrisis. The 
life of nations teaches this lesson. Yale herself teaches 
it. The modern university, like the modern age, has 
not “found itself.’’ Will it do so increasingly while 
your class is here? From every part of the country 
and from other shores your members come, and with 
expectancy. Your souls would be insensitive if you 
did not hear voices speaking from the dead of a place 
here which men for over two centuries have loved and 
revered. And there are your elders—students and 
teachers—all about you. Yet, without belittling 
this very apparent heritage, you will rest upon it 
only at your peril. The soul of this place is in the 
making. Your elders have been slow enough at their 
task. You are asked to outthink, outlive, outserve 
them, lest your soul too be dwarfed! 

The physical conquests here are well nigh com- 
plete. The world has been gained. New buildings 
in construction all about us make the subtle sugges- 
tion from day to day, “salvation cometh by build- 
ings.” We shall meet stimulating, brilliant lecturers, 
They have been conquered for 
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this place. We shall meet attractive, well-groomed 
student personalities, with whom it would seem a 
privilege to be identified. Wecan quickly receive the 
stamp of the group. The extra-curriculum will offer 
us means to recognition and success, and four years 
in residence here (or on collegiate week-ends) may help 
us to make a living. There are evidences of external 
conquest all about us, and chances for us to be con- 
querors too. 

But all this is the pathway to the soul’s eclipse. 
It is the road the world has been traveling. And the 
only road to personal or national recovery is the road 
of inwardness, wherein we develop self-possession, dis- 
cipline of thought and affection, character and spirit- 
uality, and wherein we choose goals of inner worth 
and achieve them by methods worthy of the goal. 

Eight hundred and more men of a new class can 


make a great contribution to the soul of this place, - 


as well as to the inner lives of each member. They 
can, if they will, cause brick and stone to fulfill their 
purpose and become the dwelling place of creative 
spirit and the home of a flame which will yet light up 
the dark places of the earth. 

The new inwardness will claim our mental life. 
The life of thought has found all too few congenial 
places of nurture in our land. We talk and read and 
attend lectures much. This may be pure externalism. 
Where is the thinker among us to-day? Is there wis- 
dom in Emerson’s words, “‘Good as is discourse, si- 
lence is better,’”’ or in his other words, ‘‘Beware when 
the great God lets loose a thinker on this planet. 
Then all things are at risk.” The new class will be 
the first to have access to the Sterling Library for 
four years, the first to face the continual summons of 
those two inscriptions flanking its doorway—‘‘A 
Library is a summons to Scholarship,” and “The Li- 
brary is the heart of the University.’’ Those words 
cut in stone will sit in judgment over us and over 
generations to come. We can run the risk of a few 
more thinkers. The life of thought will restore us 
from slavery to the outer world. 

The new inwardness will claim our social rela- 
tionships in this place. Friendships based on money, 
social position, selfish advancement, are of the external 
stuff which is rocking civilization. Real friendship 
requires time, leisure, infinite patience. It grows out 
of silence as much as talk. Each party to a friend- 
ship understands the other’s depths, and each shares 
with the other his own deepest. Mutual under- 
standing plus mutual contribution produces the great 
experience. Seek it. 

The new inwardness will claim our life amid 
campus activities. Time was when we used to think 
a major captaincy or membership in certain social 
groupings insured a primrose path to success in after 
life. Oh, the folly of our faith in externals! What 
bankruptcy of inner life produces such an idea! Do 
we need to be shown exhibits of great campus successes 
whose later lives have brought disappointment or 
even shame rather than blessing to their times, and of 
the undergraduate of obscure reputation who is clearly 
the class’s choicest product when the decennial re- 
union arrives? Inwardness is the test. By anything 
else aman stultifies himself. His soul perishes. Wecan 
allow no campus activity to engross us for the sake of 
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any imaginary external reward, but only if it can en- { 
hance our inner development. We can look beyond ~ 
any reputation based on school or family or other | 
external distinction, and be ever probing for the inner | 
worth of our classmates, especially of the outwardly | 
obscure. We shall do well to think much, to listen |! 
well, to say little—but when we speak, to use such 
words as mirror the heart. Success based on inner | i 
worth is the only success worth having. 

The new inwardness will demand that we take a | 
long look at religion, the most deeply personal oa 
private experience of the human spirit. It will de- ° 
mand in the end that we try to live the life of religion / 
in the measure that each of us honestly can. Re- i 
ligion’s halting influence is caused by: man’s identi- - 
fication of it with externals, and not with his inner life. / 
When the pure white flame of inwardness lights up ! 
humanity’s life, perhaps religion will yield its measure- - 
less secrets. 

Many of us come storming into our acadenaal j 
centers, in doubt about everything but this one thing | 
—that we are through with religion. The family pew 
and the school chapel have seen us for the last time. / 
Of course, if this seeming emancipation is mere brag- » 
gadocio, no thoughtful person will give it attention. | 
If, on the other hand, it represents honest skepticism, (| 
it is commendable, is the patent of our nobility, and || 
will be respected by thoughtful people. Especially / 
if it represents a rebellion against mere externals of 
form and creed, against so-called religious practises ) 
which may not affect life, it will be a part of the very / 
rebellion which is to overthrow our slavery to the’ 
forces of danger. It will be a step toward that in- ’ 
wardness without which the soul never grows. But. 
let us not shout as if our doubt were the first doubt 2 
there ever was. Critical-mindedness and soul-search- || 
ing aloofness from the untrue have made up the thorny } 
path which every true scholar, poet, and prophet > 
has trod. It may represent the birth pangs of vital : 
inward religion in us. 

The student will often find himself shocked byl 
statements, startling to him, from his teacher. We 1 
must remember that academic life is a continual ’ 
growth. The teacher is always growing. What he. 
says may not be true in any final sense. He does not i 
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more on the subject. His desire is that his hearers |) 
shall think for themselves and grow to their own con- | 
clusions. And their conclusions must be ones that | 
can stand the test of life itself. | 
The new inwardness, as we have suggested, de- | 
mands that we reckon with religion, the most inward | 
phase of a man’s life. As our inward life of thought | 
and friendship, of seeking and rejecting, of finding | 
and building, goes on, we are led deeper and deeper | 
into the heart and ground of our very being. We seek | 
for meaning and unity. We try to understand the | 
different domains of our thought, to put biology and 1 
mathematics and art and music and philosophy all { 
together, to put life, death, work, play, love, and pain | 
together, as they are meant to be. Religion helps to ! 
do this. | 
Perhaps the best educated is not the specialist, 
who is only a specialist, but the man who, whether he | 
be specialist or not, has in the depths of his own be- | 
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ng felt the underlying unities of life, and has emerged 
rom the confinements of any one department of 
thought. Our educational system is perhaps weakest 
in providing unifying forces. To pass religion by may 
be closing the doors upon that unity of thought and 
ife which is our greatest need. 

This brings us to Jesus of Nazareth. He tried 
(0 put storm-clouds and sunsets and sparrows, friend- 
ships and illness and suffering, carpentry and person- 
ality and fatherhood, love and pain and death, into a 
ivable philosophy. He searched for harmony amid 
seeming chaos. He found it in the inner life, and 
chus was victor over outer circumstances that con- 
ronted him. Does his life not impress us with his 
essential rightness, his right thoughts, his right acts, 
nis right relationships, his right inner convictions about 
ife’s meaning, purpose and source in a Power who was 
and is friendly? We live in the kind of universe where 
his life was possible. The life within Jesus is the su- 
perb jewel of all time. All true education must ex- 
plore the mind and soul of Jesus. In our prodigality 
we may throw away everything else, but surely not 
the inner life of the race’s most truly victorious Per- 
son. If we accept the call to inwardness, we face the 
Master of the inner life. No matter how out-of-date 
may become what Copernicus or Darwin or Einstein 
have told us about man and his universe, Jesus’ in- 
wardness is never outmoded. No matter how our 
reeds may change, including our acceptance of an 
aver enlarging conception of God, no matter how our 
stitutions may alter, we can hold fast to Jesus’ in- 
wardness. Has the man who tells us there is no God 
lived a deeper, truer, inward life—out of which to 
know—than Jesus? To say that Christianity is out- 
grown means that a man, in order to know, must have 
lived a deeper and more victorious life than Jesus. 
Our intellectual problems are to be solved in the 
crucible of an inward life which is trying to be as deep 
as Jesus’ life was. To enter upon the thought of 
Socrates and Plato, of Francis Bacon, Carlyle and 
Emerson, and to ignore Jesus, is like exploring the foot- 
hills of Mount Everest and never venturing upon the 
preat snow-capped mountain itself. 

We have conquered the outer world. Its frontier 
is familiar to us. But who of us is victor in the inner 
life? Jesus was. It is to the flaming core of his inner 
being that we are invited. This is the new frontier. 

His thoughts are to be our thoughts—‘“When 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and pray to thy 
father which is in secret;’’ ‘‘Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, but treasures in heaven;” 
“Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 

His intuitions, deeper insights and demands upon 
God are to be ours—‘“‘But when the younger son was 
yet a great way off, his father had compassion, and 
ran and fell on his neck, and kissed him.” Such a 
God was at the helm of this universe. Trusting in 
such a One, Jesus on the Cross said of those who hung 
him there, “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.’’ Having lived his adventure through 
to death, he said, “It is finished.’”’ “Into thy hands 
I commend my spirit.”’ 

He left no house, estate or social position, no 
writings, he had no home much of the time, often he 
slept alone beneath the stars and he died despised on a 
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wayside cross. But through an inner life, at one with 
the Eternal, outer cireamstances held no dominion 
over him, he was utterly victorious, and the sun of his 
presence ever puts to flight the mists of successive 
ages, including the mists of the present, with the in- 
sistence that in his light we shall see light and in his 
path we shall not stumble. Was Jesus right or wrong, 
helpful or otherwise, in his thoughts, his relationships, 
his demands upon a friendly Power in the universe? 
God-seekers and truth-seekers of any day may ruth- 
lessly, yet justly, criticise church and creeds and cere- 
monial, and even live without them, but no one of us, 
sane and mature, can permanently say that the deep 
inwardness of Jesus’ life may not be the key to our 
peace and the world’s. 

What, then, would we think of this as an objective 
for a new class, aware of the follies of externalism and 
the need for a baptism into the inner life—that we, as 
a class, shall aim to nurture some one thinker, who 
shall think deeply to the foundations of life, sitting 
much before the mind of the Galilean, and then probe 
us all to wakefulness; some one poet who, with the 
poetry of Jesus in his soul, shall show us the vulgarity 
of our sophistication and leave us wistfully longing 
to see all he sees; some one prophet who, having spent 
his years of silent pondering upon the Cross of Christ, 
shall dare to speak to the world as Amos did, before 
kings and priests and all in high places, and before 
festival crowds, words of heat if need be, but assured- 
ly of light. These three would bring enough fame for 
a dozen classes. They would usher in the new day. 
Shall any ninety-nine of us not have gained’ enough 
advantage ourselves if we shall have furnished soil 


so congenial that these three men shall evolve? Shall 
not our minds too have won a new keenness? Shall 
we not receive enough in reflected glory? For the 


world sorely needs these three. 

To produce them a great shifting of emphasis is 
needed—away from any false idolatry of our Saturday 
autumn carnivals, away from undue glorification of 
social groupings or functions, away from the gospel of 
“get-ahead” and of keeping busy, forward to the 
loving of books and good conversation, of one or two 
deep friendships, of thought, and silence, and much 
musing upon life’s meaning and its deepest needs. 
If our environment is not congenial to this, we must 
do our best to make it so. Our thinker and poet and 
prophet may ail but starve. But what of that? 
Barrie once said his best fun came when the cup- 
board of his London lodgings was empty and he could 
not waste his time eating, but he had the joy of work- 
ing till the stars went out. When our earth freezes 
over and the Creator shall have gathered up the 
achievements of life on this His planet, all that will 
matter will be the extent to which in our inner life, 
and in the overflow therefrom, upon civilizations rock- 
ing with their problems, we and those who have gone 
before and who come after shall have grown into like- 
ness to the soul of Jesus. 

Those who practise his inwardness shall one day 
usher in God’s Kingdom. By the power of their 
inner victory they shall redeem civilization from its 
ills. They shall be the mountaineers of the spiritual 
life. “What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?”’ 
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quently. At the very end of October we find ourselves 
there again—“‘to stay over election.” 

Part of our wanting to go doubtless comes from 
fixing up the place and making it more cosy and 
cheery. Part of our ability to go comes from the 
Madame discovering how easy the trip from Boston 
really is. 

When we first went to Boston to live, to hear her 
describe it one would think that the city was situated 
about eight hundred miles northeast of Newfoundland. 
Now she has discovered that it actually lies in the 
United States and one can get to it and from it on 
some of the best trains in the country. Our last two 
trips from the farm to Boston we have made by day- 
light, and have shortened the journey by using the 
motor car to Albany and Troy. 

As so often happens, the day we left Boston was 
dark and rainy, but as we went west it cleared up and 
the sun shone. Many of the trees and bushes were 
bare, but some of the autumn coloring was left. 
The leaves on the apple trees were green, and on some 
of the pear trees they were purple, and few leaves 
seemed to have fallen in the orchards. 

An ‘‘in-law’’ who is always ready to help us and 
a dear friend who came along for the ride met us in 
Albany with the car. Soon we were stowed away and 
I took the wheel and headed west. The afternoon 
was so heautiful and the roadsides so attractive that 
we took the long route over the Helderbergs which we 
always used before the straighter, newer route along 
an old turnpike was built. Our road out of Albany 
for a few miles went up and down the hillocks of an 
undulating plain, through Slingerland and New Scot- 
land, and then straight up “‘the double 8.” 

Twenty years ago we heard much more about 
the double S than we do to-day. There are many 
broad, hard roads running in every direction in this 
region. But when the double S was built to carry 
one of the trunk lines of the state southwest to the 
southern tier of counties, it was regarded as an en- 
gineering feat. 

As one curves around and around on this beautiful 
road one catches glimpses of the State Education 
Building and the State Capitol in Albany a dozen 
miles away. On one side of us was the wooded ridge 
that we were climbing, brown and orange and burnt 
orange with the last of the color. On the other side 
was the plain stretching away into the misty distance 
that meant Albany, Troy, down east and up north. 

“That is the worst of it,” said Mary, as I pulled 
a soft hat down over my eyes. “Coming out from 
Albany at this time of day we have to drive squarely 
into the sun.’’ But the road curved to the right and 
to the left of the sun and I could see the vivid coloring 
which appeared farther on, and the steep Helderbergs 
themselves now and then took care of the sun and let 


me drive in the shadow. Though I had laryngitis 
and bad pretty much lost my voice, I was in high 
spirits. There was no need to talk anyway, with three 
ladies in the car. JI might not have been permitted to 
talk if I had tried. So all went well. We had a 
glorious forty-eight mile drive through East Berne, || 
Berne and West Berne, entering Schoharie County 
near Gallupville. We went down Fox’s Creek, or 
the Foxenkil, along which there trudged in 1712 a 
party of poor German immigrants to make the first’ 
settlement along the Schoharie. Smoothly, swiftly, | 
comfortably, we rolled over the hill and down into the | 
valley where they came on foot to face wild animals, 
wild Indians, cold winters and a scanty living. The 
sun, a red ball, was sinking below the sky line as we. 
looked down into this beautiful valley. We had the 
loveliest hour of the day for the last dozen miles, up. 
our own valley, in the twilight when everything stood. 
out distinctly on the hilltops and when the valleys | 
began to suggest the mystery of the coming night. | 
Light, fire, food, rest, familiar furniture, kinsfolk, | 
happy talk, drowsiness, beds, a sense of home—all | 
this was at the end of the road. i 

We got to the farm about noon the next day— 
and verily it did look like moving day! The painter: 
had moved many things out of the kitchen so as to give. 
the floor a new coat of bright yelléw paint, and the 
furniture was piled in the living room. It was cold 
outside, and raw, chilly and penetrating inside. The 
Madame, sad to say, for a time was the leader of the; 
opposition, because of my cold. But, as I often tell 
her, no man is as easy to get along with as J. All I. 
want is my own way. Especially is that true of me. 
and of most men in matters affecting health. I simply 
knew that I should be all right if I tramped around in | 
the good mountain air, and I was. With every lick of 
work, every armful of wood, every piece of furniture | 
hauled into place, my voice came back. In a jiffy the 
big logs were burning in the fireplace, the kitchen range | 
was hot, the bacon was sizzling in the skillet, the coffee | 
was giving off its odor, the eggs were chasing the | 
bacon out of the way, and we were having a delicious | 
luncheon. Nor were these ordinary logs that were | 
burning, they were logs predestined from all eternity | 
for this hour, nor ordinary bacon, but from hogs (soi | 
I infer from the advertisements) whose fathers and | 
grandfathers had eaten) beechnuts daily, and who | 
themselves had absorbed the flavor of beechnuts | 
with their first liquid rations. And there were cock- 
tails for this banquet made of tomatoes and simply | 
surcharged (so the notice said) with vitamine double |§ 
X or Y or Z. i 

It was a rather curious day. The sun kept dis-. 
appearing and reappearing. The darkest kind of | 
cumulus clouds rolled up, broke, reformed, and went: | 
on. A few sprinkles of rain fell. The wind blew up» | 
damp and cold. A few late birds were fluttering) 
about the pear tree. Just at sunset the sun came out: } 
again long enough to touch the hilltops with red light. .| 
About the middle of the afternoon I went down to the:} 
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church to see what had been done. Only one man 
was there—a veteran who had been up to paint the 
weathervane at the top of the tower. All of his lad- 
ders were in place. Here was my chance. In a mo- 
ment I was on the newly shingled roof, and then up to 
the newly metaled ridgepole. Here stood another 
ladder, a home-made affair, against the tower, and 
up I went—past the belfry: At last I stood where 

for years the weathervane had been misrepresenting 
the points of the compass. It was well worth the 
effort and not at all dangerous, for the carpenters had 
put a scaffolding around the tower. They had been 
pulling off the rotten tin and taking out the rotten 
supports and making all strong and tight again. We 
have always known that we could see the church tower 
from practically everywhere in the hollow and from 
all the hills around. Now I know we can see all the 
hollow and every hill from the top of the tower. 

Far off along the brow of one of the hills I saw 
| three men movinge—Tiny and George and the hired 
man, the painter said, going into the woods for the 
winter firewood. ‘‘Golly, it’s coming up raw,” said 
the painter. “I’m glad I am through for to-day.” 
| I, too, was ready to go back by the open fire, and doze 
in the big chair and dream of the places that the 
firewood comes from, beautiful “not only in the 
summer time but in the winter’s frost and rime.” 

On the eve of All Saints’ Day—Hallowe’en—there 
was no hint in our hollow of the mad pranks which 
seem so at variance with the thought of all saints. 
The night came on cold. The thermometer went 
down to 36 degrees, but our kitchen range and open 
fireplace kept us warm. Up the new stepping-stones 
from the rebuilt wood cellar under the wagon-house, 
I came just at dark with the last load of wood. No 
sign all day of the man who helps us about the place. 
His wedding day was only four days off, but he was 
not busy with wedding garments; he was in the woods 
hard at work. The chops cooking on the range had 
an appetizing smell. I prescribed two of them with 
three dishes of fresh applesauce made from Mac- 
Intosh reds, and half a bottle of tomato juice and 
six or eight thick slices of bread, for my laryngitis. 
I grew well so fast that the Madame stopped all 
advice about building up, sitting where it was warm, 
and taking care of myself. The worst thing a man 
with laryngitis can do is to take care of himself. (Of 
course, I admit that there may be slight qualifications 
to this proposition now and then.) The best thing 
he can do is to let Mother Nature have a chance at 
him. All my doctor friends tell me this. It was a 
good night that we had in our “cold house.” The 
thick chunks that I put in the fire at bed-time lasted 
until well into the small hours. I have discovered on 
camping trips that 2 a. m. is a good hour to replenish 
the fire. So I set my subconscious alarm clock for 
two and when I woke up on the minute I gave my 
laryngitis a little exercise as I moved about rebuilding 
fires. It proved to be the final touch to the cure, and 
when morning dawned my voice was back in perfect 
form. 

In the night between October 31 and November 1 
a light snow fell on Old Cobble and extended about 
half way down. The brown stubble showed through, 
but it was snow sure enough. It was a hint to all of us 


in the hollow, if hint were needed, that we must make 
haste, bring in the last of the apples, husk the corn, 
and get ready for winter. 

The day before election day I went into the woods 
to see where our back Jogs for next year were coming 
from. Up the mountain road, then along the high 
fields and finally into the forest we made our way on 
foot. 

One of the men told of a doe and two fawns which 
had crossed the road in front of him a few days before, 
and had come up the hill where we were going. Heal- 
so described the habits of the gray fox, which is much 
more plentiful in our section than the red fox. He 
had killed one in his backyard the week before. The 
hunting season had opened and every little while we 
could hear a shot. We have many sportsmen friends, 
and we try not to be narrow about the matter, but we 


_do hate to see things killed and we are sure that some- 


thing vital and picturesque will pass from American 
life when the wild creatures are gone. 

In a level clearing on the mountain-side our 
friends had set up their engine and saw and brought 
there the wood crop. That is, they had cut the 
trees which ought to come out, trimmed them and 
piled them near the saw. It was a sharp morning, and 
I was glad to warm my back in the sun and put my 
feet on a wooden block not quite so cold as the frosty 
earth. Quickly, easily, the men did their work. One 
filed the teeth of the saw. The others dug holes for 
the wheels of the portable engine so that it would not 
move under the pressure of the work. As axles might 
not stand the strain, they felled three or four young 
ironwoods and took the weight of the engine from the 
axles. 

The engine must have been in perfect order, for 
it made no fuss about starting. The broad belt was 
slipped on. A bar was set up so that the belt would 
not slide off. Chug, chug, went the engine. Zip went 
the saw. Three men seized a log and eased it toward 
the fast flying teeth. In a moment they had it and 
a chunk fell off. Steadily went the work and the 
woodpile began to show. I did not stay long for I 
had work of my own, but the little outing made me 
realize again how the machine age has penetrated the 
remote hollows of our country, and how four men plus 
the machine could do more work sawing wood in a 
day than eight or twelve or sixteen could do by hand 
in a week. 

All the summer birds had left us for Florida and 
South America. The winter residents were with us. 
The beautiful tree sparrows, winter chippies as they are 
called, were in the bushes along the road. The chick- 
adees, nuthatches and downy woodpeckers were work- 
ing industriously on old apple trees. The golden- 
crowned kinglets flitted all about us while we were 
picking apples. We heard the jays, the crows, and 
one of the hawks. Just as we were coming away two 
robins lighted on the topmost branch of an apple tree 
and sat there sharply outlined against a wintry sky. 
The robins may go or they may stay. It all depends 
on the food supply. 

With what pleasure we noticed the few flowers 
that had survived the cold nights. There were acres 
and acres of goldenrod, dead and brown. Here and 
there, however, was a golden spray that had escaped. 


A bush, a tree, a ditch, a building, had protected it. 
So with one or two purple asters and little white asters, 
and many a dandelion might be seen in the thick 
grass. As they are about the first to come, they are 
about the last to go. 


We philosophize about death. We submit toit. 
We even pretend to be cheerful about it. But how we 
cling to life! It seems as if we were made for life and 
not death. We cling to the last of the flowers. 
want a late fall and an early spring. 


Pie in the Sky 


Helen G. Murray 


the church against its critics. ‘The extrem- 
YY 2} ists accuse us of preaching a ‘Pie in the Sky’ 
2nf@)} osospel to the laboring man. I never heard a 
preacher guilty of such a thing in my life! The church 
is always sympathetic with the laboring man’s prob- 
lem.”’ 


Well, well, I said to myself, perhaps times and : 


preachers have changed in the last year or so. I’ve 
sat under a good many ‘Pie’ sermons myself, but 
maybe they really have gone out of style. That 
preacher at least seems to be trying to do what they 
call ‘‘facing the issue.” So it was in a hopeful mood, 
the next week, that I dropped into a big prosperous 
church in a big prosperous city where probably not 
more than five or ten thousand men are jobless. My 
hopefulness dropped a few degrees during the collec- 
tion solo which assured us that those who sow in tears 
shall reap in joy. Nor did the sermon topic reas- 
sure me: “The Art of Facing Hard Times.” Hard 
times scarcely strikes me as an “‘arty’”’ subject some 
way. Still I was open to conviction—I was eager to 
be convinced that the church is sympathetic with 
the laboring man’s problem! 

The preacher prefaced what he had to say by 
asking a question, a really pertinent question I thought. 
“What does a preacher just back from a long summer 
vacation know about hard times?” 

What indeed, I impertinently echoed—what 
indeed? 

But he answered it to everybody’s satisfaction I 
guess. He knows about other people’s hard times, 
and being a vicar he suffers vicariously. Vicarious 
suffering, I gathered, is really harder to bear than the 
first-hand variety. 

But zs it—I pondered—is t really? Is it harder 
to read about or hear about other people’s children 
starving than it is to watch your own going without 
the necessities of life? For that is what unemploy- 
ment does to folks, Mr. Preacher, though you didn’t 
mention unemployment this morning in your sermon. 

As I say, he didn’t really mention unemployment. 
I think there were no unemployed present in those 
solid oak pews in that solid stone church. Or rather 
those present thus to be classified were voluntarily 
work-less. Nobody looked much worried about it to 
me. Still some of his hearers might have been vicari- 
ously concerned about unemployment had they heard 
it mentioned. He said many comforting things, 
though, in general, about hard times. 

He said that we must face life’s unavoidable issues. 

Economic issues too? But is unemployment an 
unavoidable issue in the ‘“‘most prosperous nation in 
the world?’”? However, he seemed to be making no 
connection between hard times and unemployment 


in his own mind. So he didn’t have to grapple with - 


that question. 


He said that a certain amount of trouble and suf- | 
fering must come into all lives; that we mustn’t try to | 


dodge it, simply learn to rejoice in it. 


If being out of work is trouble, most of his hearers _ 
But he might © 
have had an audience in that same city of those who ' 
The charity or- 
ganizations have to deal with a few thousand of those - 


had acquired the art of rejoicing in it. 
had not yet learned the lesson. 


who might be termed conscientious objectors to being 
out of work. . 

He went on to say, however, that our troubles 
seem small if looked at in the right way. 

Did he personally ever try looking in the right 
way at a balance sheet that listed his assets as zero 
and his prospective income for the next few months 
as zero, too? What is the right way of doing that, I 
wonder. 

He said our problem is how to rise above hard 
times. Yes, it’sa problem. I wanted to ask him if he 
had ever realized how big a problem it may be. 


work, do you suppose? 
he’d had that experience. Knut Hamsun wrote a 
book about it once and called it “Hunger.”’ I’d like 
to make that book required reading for some preachers 
I know. 

He said in conclusion that we should learn the 
rich lesson God is trying to teach us through our 
troubles. 
all learned—Heaven will be our reward. 

That was all. We bowed our heads and he led 


us in a prayer of thanksgiving that we were not like | 
other men who still rebel against their special brand of | 
hard times, not facing them as unavoidable issues, not | 
rejoicing in them, not looking at them in the right way, ~ 


not rising above them, not learning the rich lesson God 


wants us to learn, not willing to wait for Heaven | 


to heal all earth’s sorrows. Then we rose and sang— 
“The King of Love my shepherd is 
Whose goodness faileth never; 
I nothing lack since I am His 
And He is mine forever.” 


But somehow I kept hearing another hymn, a | 


crude, coarse, jeering hymn the “‘extremists” sing— 
“Tn the sweet by and by 
You’ll eat pie in the sky when you die, 
Work and pray, live on hay— 
You'll eat pie in the sky by and by!” 

Maybe they don’t preach that sort of gospel any 
more—in Erewhon. But in the United States of 
America it is still being expounded, it seems, in some of 
the very best and most expensive pulpits by some of 
the very best and most expensive preachers. 
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he ever tramp the streets for a month looking for | 
Maybe he might realize if | 


And then—when all is over and our lessons > 
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The Outlook for War and Peace’ 


William Wallace Rose 


They have healed the hurt of my people slightly, 
saying peace, peace, when there is no peace.—Jere- 
miah 6 : 14. 


AE REMIAH has acquired the reputation of a 
@| dolorous prophet, but he was not so much a 
pessimist as he was a realist. He lived ina 

=} tough-minded time. The accredited leaders 
of Judah had gone crazy. The nation had been hurt 
deeply and they had treated the wound slightly. 
With lovely phrases they had covered ugly facts. 
They said ‘All’s well, all’s well,’’ when they knew all 
was not well. Jeremiah knew it. Jeremiah told it. 
He received the prophet’s. reward of derision; his cure 
was greeted with contempt. But history has justified 
his prophetic wisdom. He predicted the overthrow of 
Jerusalem. It came and Judah passed out of exist- 
ence as a political state. The Babylonian exile closed 
that period in the history of a proud people who had 
been told and who believed peace, peace, when there 
was no peace, because justice faltered and force ruled. 

Our theme is the outlook for war and peace. 
Twelve years ago the armistice was signed. An armis- 
tice is not peace. An armistice is a truce—a tempo- 
rary cessation of hostilities between contending forces. 
It may lead to permanent peace or to a resumption of 
hostilities. Our armistice led to a peace treaty—to 
the disarmament and dismemberment of arrogant 
militarism, blind monarchy, and the iron hand of 
force. It gave breathing space for a federation of 
nations, for the establishment of popular govern- 
ments and for covenants recognizing the ideal of right 
over might. So far, so good. The moral forces of 
mankind have had a decade in which to ‘‘make the 
world safe for democracy.” That famous phrase, 
worn thin by much use, is still significant. A word 
in which democracy is safe must be a world armed 
only to the point of maintaining international law 
and order. It must be a world in which the people’s 
will is supreme. It must be a world whose will is to 
keep the peace. It must be a world where just ce 
comes first. It must be a world of neighbors and not 
of rival bandits. 

We do not as yet live in that kind of world. We 
say peace, peace, but there is no peace—only a truce. 
This is not pessimism; this is realism. It was to be 
expected. The wound of the World War was deep. 
The hurt has been healed slightly. Nobody can study 
our times without understanding what H. G. Wells 
meant when he said recently: “Another war is inevit- 
able in Europe in eight years—maybe sooner in the 
Near East. It may break in 1931 or 1932.” Let us 
look at the facts. 

To begin with, Europe is more fully armed to-day 
than in 1914. We can dispense with figures and ac- 
cept the fact. More men are under arms in Europe 
to-day than ever before in its history. Corroborative 
evidence of Mr.-Wells’s prophecy is found in additional 


*Sermon preached in the First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
Mass. Dr. Rose spent two months last summer in a study tour 
of Europe with the Sherwood Eddy seminar. 


facts. France is walling herself in behind fortifica- 
tions 200 miles long and twenty miles deep. This line of 
steel and concrete guards her entire pregnable border. 
Italy maneuvers her black-shirted army on the French 
Alpine border and calls for the redress of her wrongs. 
The Germans are uneasy and, in spite of the peace 
treaty’s prohibition of arms, have a large fighting force 
camouflaged in various ways. The Balkan. states 
are seething with discontent. England has her 
brawling children in India, Egypt, Iraq and Jerusalem. 
And Russia frowns over them all. Not one of these 
states professes to want war. All of them signed the 
Pact of Paris outlawing war. But note this paradox. 
Since we live in a world hypothetically warless, war- 
proof, since fifty-five nations have renounced war as 
an instrument of national policy, what is the function 
of armies and navies and fortifications? Is it for war? 
War is gone. Is it for peace? Then why the endless 
parleys as to the size and strength of armaments? To 
jumble two Shakespearian quotations, we look on this 
picture and on that and suspect something rotten in 
the state of Europe! Europe wants peace as any man 
wants heaith. Yet in the healthiest man may be 
focal points of infection. Europe has its danger 
zones. The peace of Europe to-day is at the mercy of 
an accident even as in 1914. 

Let us look at these danger zones. One is 
Russia. Russia is stirrmg up trouble in Europe. 
Her strategy is openly proclaimed—to foment dis- 
content and take advantage of existing disorder. 
Soviet Russia believes that whatever advances war or 
revolution in other countries is of advantage to the 
spreading of communism. The letters U. S. S. R. 
mean the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Under 
that international designation she is ready to welcome 
Germany or any other distracted state. Russia, 
Finland and Poland are constantly at odds. I saw 
the only electrified barbed-wire boundary line in 
Europe—between Russia and Poland. 

Russia is not the only state which contends that 
there is much hypocrisy in the peace talk of Europe. 
Mussolini says the same. Mussolini knows that 
Europe can never have peace while the Treaty of 
Versailles remains unaltered. He told our party 
this summer that the treaty had already been modified: 
the Kaiser was not hanged, the Rhineland had been 
evacuated prior to the evacuation date in the Treaty. 
Mussolini desires further modifications that will favor 
Italy. He predicts a coming European war which 
will find the continent divided between fascist and 
anti-fascist nations. Italy, like Soviet Russia, is 
trying to create a psychological situation in which war 
becomes inevitable. Italy, like Russia, believes it- 
self to be ringed around by deadly enemies. Italy, 
like Russia, claims its military preparations are for 
the sole purpose of defense. 

Move now into Germany, where enormous trouble 
is on the make. The United States recently held an 
election in which millions of voters shifted power 
from Republicans to Democrats without materially 
altering their own political views or materially chang- 
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ing the nation’s policies. But the recent German 
election recorded a vote of six million for the Hitler 
fascist program which repudiates the debts and offers 
the German people a violent way out of their troubles. 
Two years ago this same Hitler polled less than one 
million votes. In two years German discontent 
increased the extremist vote 600 per cent! At the 
present rate, another two years will find this echo of 
Mussolini in command, and the German communists 
running him a close second. 

What ails Germany? Unemployment, taxes to 
meet reparation debts, loss of colonies and provinces— 
all these. Plus two specific irritations. One is the 
loss of East Prussia, now beyond the Polish border 
and separated from the homeland by the Polish cor- 
ridor. Germany acccepts the loss of Alsace-Lorraine 
with good grace. She took it one time from France, 
anyway. It’s all in the game. But East Prussia is 
German of the Germans. East Prussia is hemmed in 
by unfriendly peoples. Germany feels as we in New 
England would feel if Canada had made successful 
war on the United States, claimed as trophy the port 
of Boston and created a sixty-mile-wide arm of the 
Dominion reaching from, say, Ontario to Massachu- 
setts Bay. East Prussia is isolated even as New 
England would be in such an arrangement. East 
Prussia is desperate and Germany is irreconcilable, 
even as New England and the rest of the United 
States would be in the supposititious case. 

Germany’s other major claim to a revision of the 
treaty is her war guilt. This, she says, is a lie. She 
demands an international commission to give an in- 
biased judgment as to her share of responsibility for 
the Great War. The Germans will maintain this 
agitation until some international body has reviewed 
the evidence now available, but unpublished when the 
treaty was written. And the nations which have 
profited by the treaty will fight to the last against 
reopening that question. To reopen it will mean the 
sure modification of the treaty, and all the political 
and economic arrangements based on the treaty— 
which would mean the unsettlement of Europe again. 
The simple fact, known to historians and students 
of the Great War, is that Germany was not the sole 
instigator of that tragedy. Her punishment as the 
sole instigator rankles, and we are watching the slowly 
ripening fever of that infection. 

Moving southeast to the Balkans we find another 
danger zone. Rumania is gorged by the trophies of 
the Great War. This relatively backward people— 
the people who support that prize pair Queen Marie 
and King Carol—rule over cultured Hungarians, 
Austrians, Russians, Germans, and Bulgarians. It 
is as though Texas were given back to Mexico, and 
Texans required to bow the knee to Mexican rule, 
Mexican standards of government and education. 
These minorities in Rumania have a significant slogan 
—‘‘Never, no never.” 

This is an incomplete list of the danger zones in 
Europe to-day, but it will suffice to show that Europe 
is talking peace but thinking war. They talk of 
equality and parity in arms. But it is parity in war- 

_machines, not in peace measures. They promise 
never to fight, then begin to measure and compare the 
tools of battle. If it were not the grimmest business 
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on earth and the most dangerous, this spectacle would 
be the funniest human antic since Henry Ford sailed 
to get the boys out of the trenches by Christmas. 
What would Jesus think of a world in which sensible 
and honorable men talk peace and prepare for war— 
talk peace and sanction injustices—talk peace and 
permit an accident to bring war? What would Jere- 
miah say? 
slightly? Do we comfort ourselves murmuring peace, 
peace, when there is no peace? Have we in the 
Treaty of Versailles an air-tight bandage which covers 
a deep, ragged, festering wound? Any realistic sur- 
vey of the outlook for war and peace in Europe must 
start with these grim facts. 


There are some facts not so grim. . The League of © 


Nations is a powerful peace agent in Europe and it 
grows in scope and favor. The World Court is a 


true arm of international justice. Both these devices © 
are blessed safety-valves and have already prevented — 
several armed clashes that might have spread to war. — 
But neither the League nor the Court is in a position | 
to place the terms of the Treaty of Versailles on the © 
And the Treaty of Ver- | 
Designed and signed | 


table for reconsideration. 
sailles is the villain of the piece. 
by victor nations at the close of a holocaust, its pur- 
pose is to keep prone a vanquished enemy. Like the 
Bourbons, the Treaty learns nothing and forgets noth- 


ing. And Europe to-day needs understanding and _ | 


reconciliation. 
If war in eight years, why not to-day? Because 
of war’s terrific cost, its moral ugliness, the honor of 


nations signatory to the Pact of Paris, and the hope | 


of justice being done eventually. The spirit of the 


Kaiser’s contemptuous reply to Lord Grey’s offer of | 


arbitration in 1914—“‘‘Have we fallen as low as that!’’ 
—is gone. The arbitration of differences is regarded 
everywhere abroad as an honorable procedure. This 
is the brightest sign in the Old World. None the less, 
the soreness at the points I indicate is being agegra- 


vated by an arbitration-hope deferred, making the © 


heart sick and the mind see red. 
And what is the answer? 


and never so insecure! 
point to more justice? 
such as the world has never witnessed? 


War; Justice-and-Peace. 

Some day the Treaty of Versailles will be revised, 
the war debts will be canceled or greatly modified, 
and the iniquitous boundary lines of to-day readjusted. 
Some day Germany will/be exonerated as the sole 
instigator of the Great War. Some day Europe will 


be federated somewhat after the lines of our own fed- | 


eral union. Some day Europe and the world will pre- 
pare for peace in time of peace. Some day the League 


of Nations and the World Court will function as | 
smoothly over there as our own federal Constitution | 


and our Supreme Court function over here. Some 
day the international boundary lines of Europe will 
be as free of military arms as the international border 
between the United States and Canada. Some day 
the genius for government that is Great Britain, the 
beauty that is France, the scientific thoroughness that 


Has the hurt of the world been healed, — 


Does the logic of events © 
point to greater and more effective armaments? But, © 
see, Europe and the world were never so well armed | 

Or does the logic of events | 
Does it ask fora magnanimity | 
Mankind | 
stands at the fork of the roads marked Force-and- | 
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is Germany, the passion for social welfare that is 
Russia, the song and laughter that is Italy, and the 
practical idealism that is America, will be at the ser- 
vice of mankind without amendments and reserva- 
tions. 

Whether that ‘“‘some day” will follow another 
devastating war or will be wrung from a stiff-necked, 
war-minded people as the sole price of peace, I do 
not know. The issue is in the laps of the gods. Men 
seem for the moment to have abdicated their reason. 
What can we do meanwhile? We can watch. The 
World War broke on the American mind as a bolt from 
the blue. Our ignorance of Europe in 1914 was 
pathetic. We had been clinging to our slogan, “‘No 
entangling alliances,’ and we became belatedly 
tangled between two hostile alliances that shattered 
the world we were so comfortable in. To be fore- 
warned is to be fore-armed. We have signed the 
pacts. Our moral influence abroad is tremendous. 
We are the amazing Americans! We can think peace 
and talk peace and demand the simple justice that 
ensures peace, and Europe will listen. We can set 
an example. We can join the World Court. We 
can maintain our armed forces at the minimum re- 


quired for police protection. We can cancel or modify 
the debts owed us on the promise of debtor nations 
that they, too, will forgive their debtors and cease 
preparing for war. We can take our tariffs out of the 
control of politicians and give them into the keeping 
of economists with a world view of economic laws and 
retributions. 

These are startling proposals,4I know. But I am 
talking about the outlook for war and peace. This is 
the price of peace. And remember, another war like 
the last will do all these things whether we like them 
or not! Another war will wipe out all the debts, all 
the tariffs, all the foreign trade, all the unjust boun- 
daries, all the armaments, all the peace pacts, all the 
treaties, all the leagues and such wealth as still exists 
unmortgaged. Another war like the last will wipe 
out civilization as we know it. Do we care? If we 
care we will help redress the wound of the last war 
and bring the patient that healing which the world 
can neither give nor take away—the peace of God. 
The peace of God in Jesus. The peace of reconcilia- 
tion. The peace of those who are ready at last to 
live together in a world of neighbors instead of a 
world of rival bandits. 


A Work of Insight and Power 


Willard Chamberlain Selleck 


F it will not seem presumptuous in me to do so, 
4| I should like to commend to my brother minis- 
ters and other thoughtful persons a remark- 

<2 ably valuable book which I have just finished 
reading. It is entitled ‘Truth and the Faith,” writ- 
ten by Dr. H. B. Alexander, professor of philosophy 
in Scripps College, Claremont, California, and pub- 
lished in 1929 by Henry Holt and Company; price 
three dollars. It is the most penetrating, illuminating 
and rectifying interpretation of Christianity—of the 
soul of Christianity rather than its body—that I have 
ever found. Prof. Alex. V. G. Allen’s ‘‘Continuity of 
Christian Thought” did me a great service back in the 
eighties, and later Prof. Perey Gardner’s ““The Growth 
of Christianity” was immensely helpful to me; but the 
present work impresses me as being more searching, 
profound and spiritually powerful than either of those 
excellent volumes. 

Professor Alexander is one of America’s most 
eminent scholars. He has achieved distinction in the 
fields of. philosophy, anthropology and art. As a 
philosopher he ranks among the foremost thinkers of 
the present day. He has been president of the 
American Philosophical Association, written several 
books of a philosophical nature, and contributed 
numerous articles to the leading philosophical journals 
of the country. A dozen or more of these papers and 
occasional addresses, produced between 1906 and 1920, 
make up the volume entitled “Nature and Human 
Nature,” published by the Open Court Company in 
1923. 

He has written books on the mythologies of 
the North American and the South American Indians, 
and in 1925 delivered a series of lectures on the ‘“‘Art 
and Philosophy of the North American Indian” at 
the Sorbonne, in Paris. He has also published several 


volumes of poetry, and his ‘Poetry and the Indi- 
vidual” has served as a text for courses in esthetics. 
He has had much to do with the creation of the sym- 
bolism of some of America’s finest buildings, includ- 
ing the Nebraska State Capitol and the Los Angeles 
Public Library. And his writings show him at home 
in many languages and _ literatures—Greek, Latin, 
German, French, Italian. 

Out of so rich a mind one would expect a work of 
great learning. “Truth and the Faith” evinces this, 
indeed, but even more it seems to come out of a deep 
heart. It is profoundly religious, but in no formal or 
traditional sense. The author seems to feel that 
religion, rightly understood, is the greatest thing in the 
world, but that the religion currently exhibited nearly 
everywhere to-day is woefully inadequate. This 
volume is his own personal confession of faith, born 
evidently of severe struggles with the problems of 
thought, and equally perhaps of great sufferings in 
spirit over the terrible evils and sorrows of our human 
kind. For to him evil is no light thing, but a fright- 
ful reality. ‘‘There is,’’ he says, “the long rote of 
those who have turned their faces, saying, evil is il- 
lusion; life and love, milk and honey, these are the 
World! .... But it is a lie, and a coward’s lie. 
Jesus did not say it, nor do ten thousand quivering 
crucifixes say it. It is not the Christian truth.” 
Rather the Drama of the World “says that life is 
inwoven with strife and with aspiration, and that it is 
capable of wisdom and nobility, and indeed that 


‘it may be many times transfigured; it says also that 


there is heaven and hell, good and bad, and one not 
less in fact than the other; but it says that that which 
can part the good from the bad is infinitely more vast 
as measure than can be the light-years or star-zones. 
The name of the measurer is Divinity, and in the 
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Christian world its ineffaceable signature is a Cross.’ 
In the next paragraph he adds: 

““Metaphysically, in its core of cores, the World is 
signed with the Cross. The Christian drama, the 
Drama of a Redemption up out of the Abyss into an 
Illumination, this drama touches more and with more 
of verification the motives and faces of men’s lives, 
gives more of meaning, trues more with their instincts 
and acts and findings, than does any other form which 
man’s mind has imaged. It is senseless to go to the 
insensate for sense; it is hapless to turn to abstraction 
for life or fact; it is an ascetic’s self-punishment to 
make of a cell the house of all nature, physical and 
spiritual, or to command a universe into a laboratory. 
We have had these curious delusions, we of the West; 
and they have brought us philosophies that are sound, 
and sciences that are legerdemain. But we of the 
West also have, all along, here in the midst of us, as 
our keenest life, an image which does more to give 
the compass of a world than other men have yet dis- 
covered. We have called this the Gospel of Christ, 
and in many interpretations we have builded our 
civilization and our hourly living upon it. Whatever 
the future may hold, this has been our one genuine 
metaphysic, and it alone has given us to understand 
what we best know of the world’s sublimities and of 
our truth.” 

Continuing, our author writes these impressive, 
challenging words: 

“Whether the Christian faith will make anew a 
Church that can express its greatness, and once more 
make Christian civilization coherently one, that is 
beyond present prophesying. There are those who 
sigh for a Restoration, meaning of the Church of 
Rome; but restoration there can never be while that 
institution meets every discovery, of heart as well as 
of mind, with cold negation, and crouches in the 
tatters of an old magnificence before every wind of 
revelation. As for the Protestant Churches, none 
shows signs of a vitality that is more than may be 
generated by the gregarious warmth of little com- 
munities: for where are they open to the greatness of 
The elder rituals, Roman and other, 
are as high in the understanding of beauty as any 
works of mankind, and it would be time’s deadliest 
robbery of the human spirit, where its stored treasures 
are, if these should die out from neglect or decay 
through misuse. Probably they will last on in form; 
probably the little congregations will continue, 
dividing and subdividing; and long yet, as now, there 
will be every color of rite and no-rite from High 
Church to Quaker simplicity. But as the sects be- 
come no better than social or histrionic, they die; 
and will surely die .... Unless Christendom can 
recover a faith in its truth, unless it can recover the 
measures of life that are in its Salvation, knowing 
this to be at the World’s core and from the World’s 
foundation—unless this, the civilization of the Occi- 
dent will cease to be Christian, and will fade into its 
night.” 

These quotations indicate to a slight extent the 
dominant thought of this trenchant writer. But they 
afford scarcely a hint of the wealth of language, the 
range of learning, and the depth of earnestness and 
sincerity which characterize this pregnant volume. 


Professor Alexander’s father was a Methodist minister, 
but he himself is not identified with any church. Yet 
in a very real sense he is profoundly in sympathy with 
all churches that are honestly trying to find and ex- 
press the great spiritual truths that inhere in genuine 
religion. His reaction against a materialistic or 


mechanistic philosophy, claiming the sanctions of | 
“Ts religion,” he asks, “a — 


science, is tremendous. 
darkness, upon which the light of science is to be cast, 
or yet an illumination that may pierce the blacks of 


this cavernous world, impenetrable to physical or to | 
Unless it be such, it is | 
only one of Time’s vagrants, muddying the thresholds 


of true knowledge; but if it be such, then there is no 
gift of our souls more precious. . . . Nothing in our 


world is religiously more desperate than just this | 


fact, that men have come to look—so many men, so 


many—upon human religious experience as a thing |) 
to be explained, and not as itself the explanation, regal — 


over all.” 

For those who are bewildered in the present era 
of revolutionary thought, seeming to see arising in 
the world a religion without God, without worship or 
prayer, without human immortality or a human soul, 
Dr. Alexander’s interpretation of Nature as a book 
whose language at best is only a symbol of eternal 
spiritual meanings, and of Jesus Christ as the Pattern 
Man who shows us some of these meanings, and of 
historic Christianity in spite of all its aberrations 


and corruptions as yet the story of man’s yearning 


and search for a realization of his true being and life— 
for such, it comes with powerful reassurance. And 


his own personal word is so profoundly sincere and _ | 


vital as to bring re-enforcement to other earnest seekers 
after the light of a living faith: 


“I believe that there is a spirit of man which is - 


more real and living than the stars are, and more in 
time than can be the everlasting hills. 


in it also a power to prove itself kingly and conquering, 
and God-assisted to lift itself out of its desolations into 


some surer beauty. . . . If you would ask reason for : 


this, the monitions of my own life are my reason.” 


“Had I not this faith, I should know myself for 5 


a dead thing—conquered. . . .” 


“God is not the conclusion of a syllogism, but . 


the illumination of a vision; He is not a consolation, 
but an inspiration; He is not a cry of triumph, He is 
a battle-cry, and the creator of our high humanity! 
. . . . God is living spirit, and holy. . . .” 


“This faith I have dared to confess because it is my — | 


truth.” 
I can fervently wish that this great book might 


be read by every minister, of every denomination, and ~ | 


might be studied in every divinity school. It is a 
work of exceptional insight and power. 


* * * 


SPUDS FOR FAIRYLAND 


“How has your potato crop turned out, old chap?” asked 
one ardent amateur gardener of his neighbor. 
“Splendid, old man,”’ replied the other; “some are as big as 


marbles, some as big as peas, and, of course, quite a lot of little — 


ones.’’—Capper’s. 


This mortal | 
life is its nurse and its school and its terrible task- | 
master, and in part, perchance, even if not utterly, | 
its mad destroyer—but it is my faith that there is | 
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In Step with the Infinite 


Robert Whitaker 


mm NE of the most effective talks that I ever 
heard from the pulpit was made in my hear- 
ing one Sunday evening about thirty years 
ago. The text on which the talk was based, 
and which was followed closely, was the record con- 
‘cerning the otherwise unknown patriarch, ‘‘And Enoch 
walked with God.” I remember very little of the 
address, except the very simple statements, most 
vividly presented, that ‘‘one could walk too fast for 
God,” and the counterpart, that ‘‘one might walk too 
slow for God.” A certain quality of every-day realism 
in that Sunday night sermonette to a group of young 
people has stayed with me all these years. 

Ralph Waldo Trine, whom I had the pleasure of 
having as a neighbor and honored acquaintance some 
ten years ago, has a famous book, still widely read, 
with the happy title, “In Tune with the Infinite.” 
With all its excellence it has the limitation of the New 
Thought messages generally, an over refinement of 
‘the things of the spirit which has made the New 
Thought movement as a whole ineffective outside of 
special circles of what I may call, without offense I 
hope, the “‘spiritually elite.’ It is far removed from 
religion in overalls. 

Possibly it will seem irreverent to some that there 
is any likelihood of walking with God in such a com- 
monplace, not to say soiled, uniform as overalls. 
Most of us find it easier to associate surpliced proces- 
sionals with the Divine Presence than we do to pic- 
‘ture God as a Master Workman who spends most of 
His time with those who are digging ditches, laying 
water-mains and gas-pipes, or running the looms and 
‘spindles in great factories. ‘In Tune with the In- 
finite’’ sounds Sunday-like, or like grand opera. That 
is why I have chosen another title here, which is more 
adaptable to the common walks of life. 

I used to wonder at the apparently paradoxical 
‘order of that great passage in Isaiah—‘Even the 
‘youth shall faint and be weary, and the young men 
‘shall utterly fail. But they that wait upon the Lord 
‘shall renew their strength; they shali mount up with 
‘wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; 
‘and they shall walk, and not faint.”’ That seems like 
a declining order, “mounting up with wings, as 
eagles,” then coming down to a “run,” and finally 
falling into a “walk.” 

But when you remember that this passage was 
‘built upon the experience of that heroic trek across 
‘the desert, from “the waters of Babylon’’ to the hill 
whereon they were to rebuild their Holy City who came 
‘back from the Babylonian Captivity, the order is both 
Trealistic and divinely reasonable. Ecstasy, enthusi- 
asm, vaulting exultation, came naturally enough with 
the beginnings of the Great Return. But even the 
‘youth grew faint and were weary under the burden of 
‘the seemingly interminable desert miles. Some failed 
altogether, others ran on in spurts of forced energy 
for a time. Only those who had learned how to wait 
on God persevered in the days and weeks of walking 
that followed. Even as it is to-day, in all our adven- 
uring: morning hours of enthusiasm, settling down 


to the run of the full forenoon’s activities, and then 
walking, walking, walking, to the journey’s end, if 
we have learned the steady step with God. 

Yet it is not just this phase of the matter that I 
have in mind to emphasize here, comforting and inspir- 
ing as itis. Rather do I want to indicate an applica- 
tion of this great prophetic poem to what has come to 
be the sorest problem religion has to meet to-day. 
For the workaday world seems to be walking away 
from God, instead of walking with Him. Or else we 
have been flying and running, under the impression 
that religion was made up altogether of eestasies of 
emotion and churchly activities, when it is in fact to be 
sought in its mightiest manifestations in the common 
day’s walk and work. 

Anyway we are hearing a vast deal about the 
“menace of materialism” in these days, and I am com- 
ing more and more to the conviction, which has been 
ripening with me for thirty years now, that we are 
missing the greatest manifestation God has to give of 
Himself because we are afraid to walk with Him when 
we have our overalls on, and have not learned that 
He lives chiefly in the role of a Workman Himself. 

Let us be done with parables, and talk plainly. 
Workingmen are leaving the churches, you say. In- 
dustrialism is taking upon itself forms openly hostile 
to religion, especially in Russia, and in less degree 
wherever there is economic revolt, as in China just 
now, and in South Africa, and wherever the, cry of 
“communism” is heard. Those who worship God in 
surplice and gown, with chalice and with the lifted 
cross, are appalled at this irreligiousness of the folks 
who wear blouse and overalls, or only a breech-clout, 
and who are foaming against God because the God of 
the churches does not come to their relief. 

What if it shall prove to be that it is only the folks 
who have been mounting up with wings like eagles, 
or running about on all sorts of ecclesiastical errands, 
who are losing out in the struggle with the desert, and 
the “walking with God”’ is really being done by those 
who “wait upon the Lord” to find out His creative 
works and to do like works through co-operating with 
Him? What if “materialism” shall prove to be but 
an expansion of the doctrine of the Incarnation 
whereby God is trying to tell us that He is in the 
whole body of our every-day life, and it is not enough 
to believe in one Son of Man who was the ‘‘manifes- 
tation” of God, but we must make God manifest in 
our mines, and factories, and workshops, and the 
whole order of our economic life if we are actually 
going to keep step with Him? 

I know I am not saying it very plainly. It is 
too big a thing for easy utterance. But I verily be- 
lieve that the much mooted “materialism” against 
which we are crying out is just where we are going 
to find that revelation of God which will make re- 
ligion no Sunday affair of a few “saints” here and 
there, but will bring it home to every man as the 
reality in which we live and move and have our be- 
ing. We have been trying to ‘tune in” with the In- 
finite, for entertainment, for instruction, for holy half 
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hours. But God wants us to do business with Him, 
to “talk shop” with Him. It is more than “tithes” 
He wants for His “storehouse” before He “pours us 
out the blessing.”’? He wants us to readjust all our 
arrangements to keep step with His arrangements. 
That means just this: land, tools, capital, credit, must 
get His pace, or else we shall get nowhere with them 
except into the unholy mess we are in now. We are 
continually trying to please God by adjusting our 
feelings, our thinking, our words, to the pieties. What 
seems to concern Him most, from the way things are 
going, is that we shall adjust our material dealings to 
His justice and His love, and then our feelings and 
thoughts will follow. For even Paul said, though in 
another connection: ‘‘Howbeit that was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural; and after- 
ward that which is spiritual.” 
ing that the “spiritual” is first, and have been making 


We have been insist- , 


our ‘“‘natural” affairs a “long last’”’ with which God was 
not supposed to have anything to do. What if this 
is the real “atheism,” that which has made religion so 
ineffective? And what if God is telling us, even 
through the mouths of those who “‘know Him not,” as 
once He did through the heathen Cyrus, that if we 
want real acquaintance with Him we shall find Him 
where the big things of every day are happening? 
Perhaps in a new and larger sense ‘‘the Word” is 
being ‘made flesh” for us, and we are going to find 


ourselves in step with the infinite through a read- 


justed material world which is no longer turned over 
to the doctrine of “every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost,” but which shall prove to be 
the real Temple of God. 

The world is waiting for a Christian materialism, 


before which the mean materialisms from which we | 


have tried to shut God out will flee away. 


Mr. Hudson on John Murray 


One of the most delightful sessions of the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting for the present year was held at the Church of the Re- 
demption, Nov. 17, with “John Murray” the subject and the 
Rev. Adelbert S. Hudson the speaker. 

The Rey. Seth R. Brooks presided and the Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell conducted the devotional exercises, assisted by Mrs. van 
Schaick. 

Mr. Seth Rogers Abrams of New York, an uncle of Mr. 
Brooks, and Edwin J. Lewis, a Boston architect, who has con- 
tributed to the Leader, were present. 

On account of heavy rain, the attendance was small. 

The Rey. Adelbert Lathrop Hudson was ordainedin1895. He 
was settled over the First Parish Church in Dorchester (Meeting 
House Hill) in 1921. In his address on John Murray he held the 
closest attention of those present. Many of the ministers ex- 
pressed the hope that he would repeat the address in their parishes. 
The session was refreshing as well as illuminating. Mr. Hudson 
said in part: 

“T have a feeling that we who are ministers of the liberal 
churches—the churches openly and avowedly liberal—ought to 
know each other better. Overtures have been made from time 
to time for closer relations between our two denominations. I 
suppose those things must come about naturally. Meanwhile 
we ministers might very well hold union meetings from time to 
time with the idea of promoting understanding. 

“T presume that the reason I am here to-day is because on 
Sept. 30 I preached on John Murray and the Universalist Church. 
Maybe you would like to know how I came to choose the topic. 
The fact is, I did not choose it. We have in the First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, of which I am minister, a pulpit com- 
mittee. The danger is that with our academic training we minis- 
ters will choose subjects for sermons that are suggested simply 
by our reading. No matter how we try to keep in touch with 
the pews, we probably often fail to doit. Our pulpit committee 
meets with the minister each month to consider the subjects that 
he might take for the ensuing month. The chairman of that 
committee, Mr. Lewis, is here to-day. The committee takes its 
duties seriously and does not meet simply to register approval of 
the views of the minister. 

“When we met to consider the subjects for last September, 
Mr. Lewis said that Sept. 30 would be the 160th anniversary of 
the landing of John Murray and the preaching of the first Uni- 
versalist sermon in the United States. He told us that John 
Murray was the father of Universalism in America and organizer 
of the Universalist Church. That settled the matter. I could 
not preach on any other subject on that date. I went to your 
publishing house and got the short biography of John Murray by 


Mrs. Rees, and here is the substance of the story as I told it to 
our people. 

“John Murray was born on Dec. 10, 1741. His father was 
an Episcopalian, his mother a Presbyterian, and both were rigid 
Calvinists. To the Calvinists of that day, everything that was 
cheerful and happy was wrong. The boy had a friendly, social, 
jolly nature and naturally enjoyed having a good time. This 
resulted in his being punished by his father, who was fond of the 
boy but feared that he might be cast away into hell. The poor 
boy’s early life was shadowed by this kind of feeling. Whenever 
he was having a pleasant time, he felt guilty. It is hardly pos- 
sible for us to conceive of the state of mind of people to whom it 
was wrong for a child to grow up happy. 


“John Murray was born in Alton, England. When he was 
ten years old, his family moved to Ireland. One good thing - 
about the move was that in Ireland at that time a great Methodist 


revival was in progress. 
zeal of the Methodists. 


came, he became much interested in young Murray and when the 


boy was only fourteen years of age he put him in charge of a 


Sunday school class. 


“Tradition says that the first word Murray uttered as a_ 
His mother — 
hoped that he would become a minister. He did some preaching ~ 
Once when he was a young man a minister took =| 
him by the arm and led him into the pulpit and commanded |} 


baby was ‘Amen.’ This was taken as a sign. 


as a layman. 


him to preach. It is said that it was not a very good sermon! 
“Murray had natural sympathy with human nature and 

all of life. 

years, it is said that he resembled Whitefield. 


“The father died and on his death bed he asked his son John _ | 


to pray. Young Murray did’ so, feeling deeply repentant for 
rebelling against his father’s harsh rule. 
“Meanwhile, he had formed a friendship with a boy named 


Little, whose father was wealthy. This boy died and his brother | 
Mr. Little | 
hoped that Murray would stay and make his home with him. — 
It was a tempting offer, but John Murray had a call to preach. © 
In the old days in Methodist circles, it seemed as if an audible | 
John Murray | 


died, and Murray went there and lived for a time. 


voice said: ‘Woe is me if I preach not the gospel.’ 
could not remain in ease as the heir of a wealthy man. He had 
to go out and preach the gospel. Mr. Little was first indignant 
and then heart-broken. , 
“When the young man left home, Mr. Little filled his hat 
full of gold coins. 


While his father did not at once join — 
the Methodist movement, he was attracted by the life and tne © 
The Methodists distrusted him some- _ 
what, however, because he was a Calvinist. Wken John Wesley — 


He was a young fellow of boundless energy. In later 


This was the worst thing he could have done, 


j 
4 
4 
i 


ry] 


_ punishments. 
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Murray had no sense of the value of money. In London, he 
met congenial friends and fell from grace. He was not bad and 
had no vicious habits, but his genial nature for the first time 
had an opportunity for expression. For two or three years he 
enjoyed good fellowship with congenial friends. Then his 
money gave out. He felt the grinding of poverty and he was 
filled with remorse. When he let his religious convictions come 
to the front, his friends no longer cared for him. He had one of 
his periods of greatest depression. 

“One night he dropped into Whitefield’s Tabernacle. In 
closing, Whitefield said, ‘If there is any discontented soul here 
to-night, let him know that God is his father and will find the 
way for him.’ Soon Murray was taken into the membership 
of Whitefield’s church, which was Calvinistic Methodist. 

“One of his acquaintances there led him to a meeting with 
the young woman who became Mrs. Murray. This girl’s grand- 
father had no use for him because of his Methodism, but finally 
they were married. 

“One of the duties assigned to him in his church relations 
changed the whole current of his life. One of the young women 
of the church had been attracted by the preaching of James 
Relly, who taught that eventually all men would besaved. This, 
in Orthodox circles of the day, was blasphemy. Again it is 
hard for us to orient ourselves in such a way that we can see why 


' such teaching would be regarded as blasphemy, but there is no 


question but that Relly was regarded as a blasphemer, as a man 
who was leading people into all kinds of iniquity, and as a bad 
man himself. There was some logic in the opposition, because 
the whole scheme of religion was founded on the system of 
If you took that away, the structure was en- 
dangered. In fact, in our own generation, I have had men say 
to me, ‘I wish I could believe as you do. I would have a good 


time.’ By good time they meant indulging in all kinds of im- 


morality. That is why people thought that Relly was a danger- 
ous influence, that any one who went to hear him was immoral. 
“Tt is interesting to note that they told all kinds of lies about 


_ Relly. They said he lived in luxury and that fashionable car- 


riages rolled up to his church, bringing the people who wanted his 
easy doctrine. People were disposed to accept any false state- 
ment about him because they did not agree with him. 

“When a young woman in Whitefield’s church became a 


_ Rellyite, they appointed John Murray to go and labor with her. 


This shows the confidence they had in Murray. He talked with 
the young woman and came away realizing that he had not met 
her arguments. Then he secured an article by a man named 


Mason, in answer to Relly, and found that it consisted mainly 


of vindictive epithets. Finally Relly’s book, ‘Union,’ fell into 
Murray’s hands, and after praying over the matter he and his 
wife read it. They were converted by its arguments. They 
felt that the doctrine that God was a universal father, loving all 
men, was a true doctrine. So once when their own preacher was 
away they went to hear Relly. They found no luxurious house 


1 of worship, no carriages driving up, but a little congregation de- 


Cranberry Inlet over a sand bar. 
part of the cargo and put it on a sloop which had entered the 


_the sloop and watch the cargo. 


youtly religious. They went at night, again and again, and 


finally word got back to their own church and both were excom- 
_ municated. Murray’s wife was taken sick and died, in distress 


and poverty. 

“Heartsick and discouraged, Murray decided to go to Amer- 
ica, a-wild continent where he could bury himself. He took 
passage on the brig ‘Hand-in-Hand.’ Just out of New York, 
they heard that the non-importation agreement was in effect and 
so went on to Philadelphia. There all passengers but Murray 
disembarked. The story from New York was not true, so the 


_ brig started back for New York. 


In the dense fog, on an unusually high tide, they got into 
To get out, they had to unload 


The captain asked Murray to stay with 
He went ashore to purchase food. 
He came to a place where a woman was cleaning fish and asked 
her forsome. She said no, but up at the next place he could get 
plenty of fish. He asked if the building that he saw was the 


inlet at the same time. 


place that she meant and she said no, that that was a church, 
that the place was just beyond. He went to this place and saw 
a tall, gaunt, uncouth looking man who took him by the hand, 
gave him the fish he asked for, and said: “I have been expecting 
you.’ Then he explained that the Lord had prospered him, 
that he had more money than he needed and had built a church. 
His neighbors offered to help him, but he wanted to do it alone. 
Then the Baptists came and wanted to use it regularly, and he 
said that they could if they would prove to him that God Almighty 
was a Baptist. Then the Methodists came, with the same re- 
sult. The neighbors said, ‘Who will be your preacher?’ and this 
old man, named Potter, said, ‘God will send me a preacher.’ 
“While you were on the boat,’ said he to Murray, ‘I knew you 
were a preacher.’ ‘How did you see me?’ said Murray. ‘I did 
not see you,’ said Potter, ‘I felt you.’ 

“Here is an interesting group of facts. We to-day with our 
knowledge of mental telepathy and all our other studies probably 
could explain these facts. But here is a devout old man who 
built a church with the idea that God would send him a preacher, 
and made up his mind that the minister was on the sloop and 
would come, and the minister did come. 

“Murray finally consented to preach if the wind did not 
change so that they could go on to New York, and the wind did 
not change. Murray asked where the people would come from, 
and Potter said he would send out one of his men on horseback 
and summon them. At any event, the little church was filled, 
and John Murray preached the first Universalist sermon in the 
United States. 

“I do not suppose any one of us would agree with much that 
he said. He was a true Calvinist in practically everything ex- 
cept universal salvation. If John Murray had looked forward 
to the time when a meeting like this would be held and his fol- 
lowers named Universalists would be sitting here listening to a 
Unitarian who had no belief in Calvinism, I doubt if he would 
have preached in Potter’s church. I think he would have 
committed suicide. He probably, at that time, had no idea of 
forming a new church. John Wesley remained a communicant 
of the Church of England all his days. Luther had no idea of 
forming a new church. Frequently the great results of such 
movements come without the originator of the movement realiz- 
ing that they are coming. 

“John Murray came back to see his friend, Thomas Potter. 
In the next three years he preached from Philadelphia to Ports- 
mouth. In those days he occupied Orthodox pulpits. In Ports- 
mouth he was put up in the room where Whitefield died. He 
preached in Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist churches. 
At first, he and Relly did not state their full gospel. Using 
Bible terms, they tried to lead the people on gradually, Little 
by little, however, the ministers discovered that he was not ad- 
hering striccly to Calvinistic doctrine. 

“Another ground for opposition was that he would accept 
no pay. This was rather trying to the ministers who had to 
accept salaries. John Murray was one of those rare men, for- 
tunate men, we may say, who by their very improvidence 
appeal to the generous natures of those around them. If he 
needed an overcoat, some one noticed this improvident man, who 
would accept no pay, without a coat and bought him one. Until 
he married and started raising a family, he never accepted a 
salary. Then his salary was only $22 a week, and we find him 
complaining about having to pay the high price of 9 cents a 
pound for the best cuts of meat and $1 a week for a maid to work 
in the kitchen! He went on his way as an itinerant preacher, 
with increasing bitterness on the part of the ministers and, at 
times, violence on the part of the mob. Stones would come 
crashing through the windows where he was preaching and the 
fumes of asafetida filled the place. 

“Murray was one of those men who could not be scared. 
He was a martyr without recognizing himself as a martyr. It 
was his joy to proclaim the gospel. Gradually rather scandalous 
statements were circulated against him in the press. One of 
these was the charge that he was a Rellyite. This came to the 
ears of a group in Gloucester, Mass., who were Rellyites. They 
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sent Winthrop Sargent to invite him to come to Gloucester. 
There he discovered the first group that he ever found of people 
already organized who were in sympathy with him. 

“In 1774 he founded at Gloucester the first Universalist 
society ever established in the United States. There he re- 
mained until along in the nineties, when he came to Boston. A 
society had been formed in Boston, known as the Redemption- 
ists and Rellyites. They asked him to be their minister. This 
he consented to do on the condition that he could go back to 
Gloucester when necessary. 

“Of course persecution continued, both in Boston and in 
Gloucester. He performed a marriage ceremony in Gloucester 
and was put into jail. The question was taken to the Great and 
General Court, as to whether the Universalists were a religious 
society. It was decided that they were. Then they had the 
ordination of John Murray. 5 

“Tn these curious ways and with these dramatic and exciting 
events, Universalism started. 

“It is very curious that so few of us ever had our attention 
called to John Murray. Probably it is because Hosea Ballou so 
far outweighed him in importance as a founder of modern Uni- 
versalism. It was a great grief to John Murray when Hosea 
Ballou came to Boston and began to preach Universalism in much 
more modern terms. Ballou had outgrown the old Calvinism. 
There was nothing of the timid, uncertain attitude about him, 
and he became the real leader of the Universalists. But it is 
well to know, is it not, of the strength and the resolution of a 
life like that of John Murray. It is well, is it not, to recognize 
the great part that he has played. John Murray was a pioneer 
of religious freedom and such a man deserves our honor.” 

Mr. Brooks paid a high tribute to Mr. Hudson, and said he 
hoped to induce him to come back some other time and tell the 
story of the beginnings of Unitarianism. Dr. Huntley, chair- 
man of the program committee, called on Dr. Lowe to tell of his 
experiences sleeping in the room which John Murray occupied 
the night before his memorable sermon. Dr. Lowe also paid a 
high tribute to the address of Mr. Hudson. 


oe es oe: 


A SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF LYNCHINGS 


The first study ever made of lynchings, case by case, in the 
effort to discover the underlying causes and, if possible, to formu- 
late an effective preventive program, has been undertaken by a 
Southern commission composed of George Fort Milton, editor 
of the Chattanooga News, chairman; Dr. Howard W. Odum, of 
the University. of North Carolina; Julian Harris, of the Atlanta 
Constitution, former editor Columbus Enquirer-Sun: Alex W. 
Spence, attorney-at-law, of Dallas, Texas; Dr. W. P. King, book 
editor, Methodist Episcopal Church South, Nashville; Dr. W. J. 
McGlothlin, president of Furman University, Greenville, S. C.; 
Dr. R. R. Moton, principal of Tuskegee Institute; President 
John Hope, of Atlanta University; Dr. Charles S. Johnson, of 
Fisk University, Nashville; and President B. F. Hubert, of 
Georgia State College, Savannah. 

The project was initiated and will be sponsored by the 
Commission on Interracial Co-operation, a body of representative 
Southern people seeking an equitable adjustment of the South’s 
race problem. Through its president, Dr.. W. C. Jackson, vice- 
president of North Carolina College for Women at Greensboro, 
N. C., and its executive director, Dr. Will W. Alexander, of At- 
lanta, this commission will advise and assist in the study. 

At a preliminary meeting recently held in Atlanta, the com- 
mission defined the scope and procedure of the investigation and 
determined upon having a detailed case study made by competent 
investigators of each of the 1930 lynchings. Similar investiga- 
tions will be made of several typical cases in which attempted 
lynchings were frustrated. After a careful analysis of these 
studies, the commission will formulate a public report. 

In announcing the plan Dr. Alexander stated that the study 
was suggested by the epidemic of lynchings which has marked 
the present year, carrying the record already to twice what it 
was in the whole of last year. “Largely because of the steady 


decline in lynchings, we had begun to hope that we had a new 
South morally, economically, and politically,” said Dr. Alexander. 
“The depressing record for the present year has seriously shaken 
our confidence and revealed the persistence of tragic conditions 
we hoped we were leaving behind. So ominous is the situation 
that we feel the people of the South must confront afresh their 
task of vindicating law and civilization. The first approach to 


this task, we believe, should be a thorough study of all the facts — 


involved, such as is contemplated by the commission just created. 
The personnel of this group justifies us in expecting a piece of 
work which will command the confidence of the public.”’ 

The men composing the commission, it was pointed out, take 
the highest rank in their respective fields. George Fort Milton 
is known not only as a brilliant editor, but also as a magazine 
writer of distinction. Dr. Odum heads the Social Science Re- 
search Institute of the University of North Carolina, is the editor 
of Social Forces and author of a half dozen books on various 
topics, and is one of America’s ranking sociologists. Julian 


Harris, brilliant son of the author of the Uncle Remus stories, — 


was awarded the 1925 Pulitzer prize for the most meritorious 
editorial service of the year, featuring justice for Negroes and the 
fight against lynching. Dr. King is an outstanding Methodist 
pastor, editor, and author, and Dr. McGlothlin takes first rank 
in the Southern Baptist denomination. Mr. Spence is a dis- 
tinguished attorney and civic leader in his native state. Drs. 
Moton, Hope, Johnson and Hubert, the colored members of the 


commission, occupy positions of equal eminence in their own race, 
oe * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Minute Hand 


I was in a city which is not my home, and it was the day be- 
fore the Sabbath, and just before the Luncheon. And I looked 


at my watch and discovered that there was Dust inside the | 


Crystal. So I opened my Watch, and took a corner of mine 
Handkerchief and essayed to wipe out the Dust. And the Hand- 
kerchief must have caught the end of the Minute Hand, for it 
flew out of the Watch. And albeit I sought for it as it were with 
a Lighted Candle, I found it not. 

And I went to Lunch, and I may not have looked at my 
Watch as Many as Forty Times, but every time I looked, I was 
reminded of the Accident. 

And I discovered that while a Watch that hath but the 
Hour Hand doth enable a Man to make a Fairly Good Guess, 
and for Many purposes might be better than No Watch, the man 
who wanteth to learn the Time is interested in Minutes as Well 
as Hours. 

And I look with Little Sympathy upon those folk who Carry 
Watches, but are forever looking at their Inaccurate Turnips and 
Inquiring, Hast thou the Correct Time? and saying, I must have 
forgotten to Wind My Watch, or My Watch Appeareth to have 
Gone Flooey. For the Watch I carry Keepeth the Time. 

And I considered the Value of Minutes, and the man who is 
always reaching the Station just after the Train Hath departed. 
And if the Train that goeth at three p. m. should leave at Half 
Past Hight, that self-same Man would come along about Two 
Minutes Late. 

Now the City Where I was hath Saturday Half Holidays. 
And I said, Woe is me that I set out on Such a day to find a 
Watchmaker whose Shopis Open. And I went to an High Build- 
ing that is Filled with Jewelers, and I said unto the Elevator 
Man, Find me a Man Who Repaireth Watches who is content to 
labor Six Days and Rest the Seventh. 

So I found him, and in as Short a Space as the Minute 
Hand might have required to go around Five Times he put on a 
New Hand, and Charged me but the Fourth Part of a Shekel. 

And as I walked out upon the Streets, I beheld Jewelry 
Shops in Every Street, that were Opened Ready for Business. 

Hours are precious, but Hours are Made up of Minutes, 
and it is well that a watch shall Measure Accurately all Fractions 
of the Day. Wherefore I will not despise the Minute or the 
Minute Hand. 


| 
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The General Convention at Work 


HOME AGAIN! 


The following letter from Rev. Clifford Stetson, who, with 
his family, has just returned to Japan after a furlough in America, 


deserves a wide reading. While not intended for publication, 


it is good enough to pass on to our people everywhere. It in- 
dicates clearly the typical attitude of our representatives in Japan 
for whose service support is asked of our churches. 
Roger F. Etz, 
Secretary and General Superintendent. 


The Letter 
Shizuoka, Japan, Sept. 25, 1930. 
Dear Roger: : 

Home again, and it seems good to be at the end of our 
travels. Afraid we do not enjoy traveling for its own sake. 
As we neglected to write you on the way, and as there may be 
others who will be interested in our journey, I’ll begin at the be- 
ginning and give you the outline in order. 

We had a young blizzard for a send-off when we left Williams- 
town, Aug. 23, but it did not trouble us so much as it did the 
_ people who gathered to see us off. Westopped over in Chicago 
and saw Mrs. Rowe, and other friends, who invited us to visit 

the National Air Races, a real treat! From Chicago, two nights 


| and most of two days took us to Cody, where we began our trip 


1 


through the Yellowstone, a veritable wonderland. We were 
not sure what part we liked best. The geysers were wonderful, 
and all the mountains, lakes and gorges beautiful, but the can- 
yon is a marvel with its falls and colorings, and the unbelievable 
blues and greens of the hot spring pools are indescribable, but 


' never to be forgotten, once you have seen them. The children 


_ were thrilled at the bears, who came right up to our cabin door 


' looking for lunch. 


The train journey had been hot all the way, but was un- 
bearable the last day. We got some views of the Rockies, but 
it was very hazy and dusty, so missed the best views. Three 


_ days in Seattle gave us time to get rested and cleaned up, and 


_ Ranier because of the smoke from forest fires. 


then to spend a day out at Maple Valley with friends, and to do 
the last minute errands and shopping. Missed seeing Mt. 
It rained again 


when we went to the dock to take the boat, so we had a wet 


start again. 
The boat trip was pleasant most of the way. Struck rough 


_ water just outside the sound which kept Margaret and me in our 


_ berths most of the time for two days. 
this time, and Aunt Helen was a better sailor than we. 


| 


The children got off easily 
Not 


a large passenger list, and every one congenial. Dr. and Mrs. 


_ Lerrigo were aboard, on a tour of the Baptist mission points in 


- the Orient. 


The children found congenial friends in the eight or 
ten other youngsterson board. Weall felt lazy and did very little 


but rest and read and play shuffleboard. 


We reached Japan promptly, and docked at seven o’clock 


| Friday morning. Mr. Terasawa was the first person I saw on 
the pier, and then Dr. Cary and Regina, and Mr. Ito and Mrs. 


McKnight and the three children. Jt rained again, so it was an 
_ effort which we appreciated for so many to get up early and get 
to the dock so early in that downpour. Mrs. Cary was teach- 
ing, Ruth Downing had a hard cold and Miss Hathaway wisely 


decided not to attempt it, but we saw them all that day. 


It was funny the way we felt. The excitement and antici- 


| pation of landing and seeing the people on the dock were the 


same as eight years ago. 


But from the minute we stepped ashore 


and greeted the folks, and especially as I went to customs and 


began unconsciously expressing myself in Japanese, it changed 


entirely, and all the trip and the time at home began to seem like 


a dream, and we had to pinch ourselves to make us believe we 


had not just come up from Shizuoka ourselves. And at Tokyo, 


been away for more than sixteen months. 


where we stayed two nights, it was impossible to believe we had 
Even to Aunt Helen 


it seemed quite like getting home, I think. 


We divided ourselves and our time between the Carys and 
the Home, attended a memorial service for Miss Osborne and 
a get-together for the Tokyo church people and met Mr. Soma, 
the new pastor at Ahasaka, and his wife. We did not get to 
church there, as our Shizuoka friends were waiting to welcome us 
and we were eager to be home. So we came down Sunday morn- 
ing, and were met on the platform by about sixty of our friends, 
and by the entire Sunday school just outside the gate. They 
had engaged a taxi—which happened to be a Tudor Ford exact- 
ly like the one we left behind—to take us to the house, where Mrs. 
Terasawa and Mrs. Hirasawa were waiting for us, and our bag- 
gage had already come. It did seem like getting to where we 
“belonged,’”’ and when three of the boys appeared soon and of- 
fered to help with the unpacking, just as they used to help get- 
ting ready for meetings, it seemed more than ever like “old 
times.” 

The Terasawas asked us over to their house for our sup- 
per, and saved Margaret having to get any that first night, 
so all we had to do was to dig out bedding, and get things ready 
for sleep. 

You will be glad to know that all our twenty-one pieces of 
baggage, including the California phonograph and the new 
mattress, which the steamship company brought as baggage, 
without any charge, got through without a sen of duty. Better 
than we dared expect. The sewing machine, Meriden victrola, 
and one box which was sent by freight have not yet come, of 
course. 

The people are much pleased that we have so many 
things to be used in the work, and join us in gratitude to the 
many friends whose generosity made it possible for us to bring 
them. 

The package for Miss Hathaway reached the boat in time, 
and many letters of farewell, including yours. Thank you. We 
would be glad to hear more of your trip, but shall see something 
about it in the Leader, no doubt. 

Margaret has gone up to Tokyo to get the Mission books 
and relieve Miss Hathaway of the treasurer’s job. We are get- 
ting into the work, with classes and preaching, etc. Next Fri- 
day is a holiday, and the kindergarten has planned its ten- 
years’ anniversary celebration for that afternoon. In the eve- 
ning we will have a reception here for the church people and all 
our friends here. Hope to be able to start Sunday school for 
the foreign children from the first of November. a 

Mr. Terasawa and I are working on plans for using the 
school building for neighborhood social service, with some classes 
each evening, and opportunity for reading and games under 
wholesome influences. 

Now to the year’s work for all of us. 
the service of Christ. 


May it be fruitful in 


Sincerely, 
Clizford Stetson, 


* * * 


WOMEN IN JAPAN 


In the growing feminization of society, Japan shows clearly 
its unity with the modern West. It is a process observable all 
over the world. . . . Oddly, it is most of all with the United 
States that Japan may be compared in respect to the role of 
women. In both countries, living standards, and particularly 
home environment, are discussed with animation—in our case 
because we are freer from ancient traditions and in the case of 
Japan because she is trying to throw them overboard—and the’ 
result is that both must start to build afresh on cleared ground. 
The two nations, moreover, isolated as they are, can afford to be 
somewhat more concerned with home and women than their 
neighbors of Asia, occupied by revolution and famine, or of 
Europe, engrossed in politics and finance. Indeed, it is only the 
comparative poverty of Japan that prevents its women from filling 
the enviable positions of Americans across the seas.—From 
“Realism in Romantic Japan,” by Miriam Beard. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A TOLERANT OLD-FASHIONED BIBLE CHRISTIAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Each week the Leader comes to me as “cold waters to a 
thirsty soul, for it is good news from a far country.” 

The Reactions are very conducive to food thoughts, and I 
find the Leader the best of all religious weeklies to-day. While I 
am an old-fashioned Bible Christian like Brother J. D. Barker, I 
am also Universalist enough to take in all those of modern scholar- 
ship. In the words of Mr. Thomas Potter, “I firmly believe all 
mankind are equally dear to Almighty God,” so all is fish that 
comes to my net, as “all things are of God.’ I find good in all 
the articles published from week to week in the Christian Leader. 

A real honest to goodness Universalist must take all ia either 
as potential or present brethren. 

James McGregor. 

Hastings, Mich. 


* ok 


OUR REWARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As an appreciative subscriber of the Leader, I desire to ex- 
press my sincere disappointment and sadness at the recent 
editorial policy adopted by yourself. You say in the editorial, 
“The Election and Prohibition,” ‘‘Our readers have noticed that 
we have had nothing to say on prohibition during the campaign.” 
We certainly have noticed it, especially as the editor has claimed 
religion is something to be applied to living issues—“a way of 
life.” 

In Massachusetts we have gone through a hard and arduous 
campaign in which prohibition and temperance forces have 
been assailed savagely by the press, paid lawyers have given their 
efforts as officials of anti-prohibition organizations to misinform 
the public, the leading liberal ministers have mostly been luke- 
warm or anti-prohibition, Catholic priests, who formerly were 
frank prohibitionists, have evidently been flattened out by the 
large Cardinal. They have been like the editor, “Nothing to 
say,’ on the important question of the day. 

You severely score Mrs. Peabody, who gave her efforts and 
life for temperance in this campaign, because she was frank 
enough to tell Massachusetts folks what she thought of their 
action, and left this state for Florida. Your exact words are, 
“The action by Mrs. Peabody is cowardly and unworthy of her.” 

But Mrs. Peabody certainly said what she sincerely thought 
and believed before she knew how the election was going. 

Another interesting item in your issue of Nov. 15 reads: 

“Hon. Marcus A. Coolidge of Fitchburg, an active member 
of the Universalist Church, was elected to the United States 
Senate from Massachusetts on Nov. 4, by the very remarkable 
plurality of 112,437.” 

You may, under the circumstances, have great influence with 
Mr. Coolidge, but if he is a red-blooded type, you could probably 
have had more influence if you had directly endorsed his policies 
before election, or directly disapproved. His having a plurality 
of 112,487 does not change the ethics of the case. 

You can ignore this letter, or kill it with a shaft of biting 
humor, but I fear you are among the successful ecclesiastical 
statesmen of whom Jesus said, ‘They have their reward.” 

Carlyle Summerbel’. 

Roslindale, Mass. 

1 * 
THE FABLE OF THE SPARROWS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The sparrows held a convention on the Common and it was 
well attended. A flying delegate reported that in the suburbs 
he had found some song sparrows, and he asked why they were 
not amalgamated with them, so that all would be English spar- 
rows. Another delegate reported that flying farther afield he 
had run across some sparrows that called themselves fox spar- 
rows. ‘They are sparrows all right,” said he, “but not numerous 


and not very different, and might better be merged with us and 
all become English sparrows.” Others suggested that, while 
they were about it, it would be well to have other small birds like 
vireos and finches become sparrows. “‘Bird-lovers might regret 
it,” said they, ‘‘but really there is no need of so many kinds and 
distinctions. It is confusing.” 

From which, dear children, we learn that denominationalism 


is scandalous, and the way to produce Christian unity is through | 


a rigorous church uniformity. 

Let us all cultivate that rudimentary state of mind that 
will enable us to distinguish a genus but not species. 

In the name of unity, if not in the spirit of that great word, 
let us frown upon the Protestant’s birthright of freedom and in- 
dividuality, and all become Lambeth-approved ecclesiastical 
English sparrows. 

Aesop, Jr. 
* * 
WHEN EVERY BUSH WAS ABLAZE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish I had your pen, mine is too feeble, to express the 
pleasure given by the reading of “When Every Bush Was 
Ablaze.” 

It was enjoyed in a few moments taken from a busy day of 
fall house work, and had the effect of changing a tired face into 
one of smiles. 

Something like it was experienced a few weeks ago when a 
dear little boy relative in New England sent in a letter three 
beautiful red clover blossoms, the only clover blossoms I have 
had in my hand this year. 

Ss PeBils 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


* * 


FROM A MINISTER’S SON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

While not myself a Universalist, I have “leanings toward 
Christianity’? and always read the Leader with enjoyment. 

My father’s death has necessitated the practise of some 
economies, but the Leader will not be one of them. 

Homer Lawrence. 
Norwalk, Ohio. 
* * 


THANKFUL FOR MANY THINGS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


When did you ever deny the pages of the Leader to Dr. 


F. O. Hall? Please do not let it occur again. We are glad to 
read Dr. Hall’s address at Canton, as we were his others which 
have appeared from time to time in the Leader. 


Nov. 29, 1930 


We are glad the Leader comes to our home, glad for the ; 


many interesting and helpful articles it brings to us. 
glad it is so ably edited. Weare glad for the many capable men 


We are © 


and women who help to make it what it is—the best religious — 


paper we have had the opportunity to read. Glad for Dr. 


Adams, Dr. Hall, Dr. Lowe, Dr Etz, Dr. Shutter, Dr. Betts, Dr. ‘ 


Earle, Dr. Petrie, and oh! so many others, and, far from least, 
glad for Safed the Sage and Johannes. 


Speaking of Johannes, we are reminded of a story told years ~ 


ago, when the railroads first began to use injectors instead of 
pumps to supply water to locomotive boilers. ‘ 
On a certain road an engine was equipped with two of the 


new injectors in addition to the two pumps in use before, and — 


soon after had an accident due to low water in the boiler. 
the engineer was asked how, with all the means provided to sup- 
ply water to the boiler, he had allowed the water to get so low, 
he replied, ‘‘When there is no water in the tank how can a man 
put any in the boiler?”’ And Johannes becomes pessimistic for 
fear no one will bathe enough to use 190 barrels of water a day out 
of a tank with only about ten barrels a day running into it. 

We are glad for “Our Library Desk,”’ only—don’t you think 


When . 


ee 
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you should put some one else in charge of it? Say, some one who 
can’t read, or at least some one who will not tell us what he reads 
in the interesting way Dr. Speight does. Not that I do not like 
Dr. Speight. Oh, no. Not that, but he does spread his table 
with such a feast of tempting books that it is tantalizing to us 
folks whe have to count our coppers. 
Ira Green. 
Marshall, Texas. 
* * 


SMOKED IN A PUBLIC DINING ROOM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Since discussion on the use of tobacco has recently reopened 
in the Leader after its closing on the Maude Royden case of much 
notoriety, it is not my purpose to ask for much space for what I 
wish to say at this time, as perhaps I had my full share in the 
previous discussion, which created nation wide interest. 

And in what little I shall say I shall not indulge in the use 
of many adjectives, although I confess that I hardly know of a 
subject more adapted to their use, even in the superlative degree. 
And I here relate a case which is one of common occurrence 
of late. While on a recent visit in my native West Virginia, 
my wife and I and a niece of ours took dinner at a popular hotel 
in Clarksburg, and soon after beginning to partake of our meal, 
a young man and woman at a near-by table lighted matches and 
began smoking cigarettes, and soon our table and food were 
enveloped in the poisonous vapor! We gave them looks of sur- 
prise and disapproval, but what did they care for the ‘‘Golden 
Rule?” For they repeated the offense twice more at the same 
sitting. And before we were through with our dinner two husky 
men at a near-by table went through a like process and the four 
patrons of the weed nearly spoiled what would otherwise have 
been to us an enjoyable dinner! And yet, we are debarred from 
defending our personal and God-given rights! 

Brother Hersey has well said there is “no nutrition in to- 
bacco,”’ while many physicians say it is a more deadly poison 
than alcohol. During my active ministry it fell to my lot to ut- 
tend the funerals of a goodly number of good men (and some bad 
ones) who died, the doctors said, of “tobacco hearts.” 

The writer’s father, the late Jacob H. Fortney, who prac- 
tised medicine for more than fifty years at Shinnston, West Vir- 
ginia, often claimed that more of his patients died of “tobacco 
poison” than from alcohol. While he detested profanity, he did 
not refrain from the use of ‘‘adjectives” against tobacco, and of 
his six sons, two by his first wife, and four by his second wife, and 
two step-sons, including the late Dr. Shinn, not one of them 
used tobacco, and would no more touch it than they would a 
poisonous reptile. 

L. F. Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 

* * 


OUR UNIVERSALIST LITERATURE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am in hearty accord with the opinion which Dr. Etz ex- 
pressed at Indianapolis, viz., “If Universalists would study their 
religion, as the Christian Scientists do, we would arrive at our 
proper place,” ete. And we are endeavoring to put the idea into 
practise. We are hoping the Universalist literature for the 
Lenten period will include something we can use for a weekly 
study class, several weeks prior to Easter. 

May I also express a wish without seeming over-critical? 
If so, then I wish our literature went a little farther, or, rather, 
more deeply into religious questions. 

For instance: Our subject this week was “The Universal 
Fatherhood of God,’ and the literature only takes it from the 
angle of father to the human race, while one of the first questions 
that came up was, “‘Doesn’t universal mean father of everything, 
as well as humanity?” ete. Naturally this led to the discussion 
of the father (origin) of evil, and other points similar. 

While I had studied these things and know how to handle 
them, yet it would be better for the student to have such ideas 
in his study during the week. And for the sake of the narrower 


minded, I would like to have the “Universalist stamp’”’ on as 
much of the class work as possible. I have a little of the really 
old Universalist literature, by Allin, and I find here and there a 
splendid idea expressed, which is now in use in the newer churches 
to-day, but they (the ideas) are so scattered one can not have 
time to sort them out. He must have been a very advanced 
thinker for his day. 

I believe the secret for our future growth lies, not in adding 
more and more methods and outer embellishments, but rather 
in delving deeper into spiritual matters. Filling our liberalism 
with religion (Christian) rather than vice versa, as in recent years. 

Some one has recently said ‘‘Christianity must go deeper, 
before it can go farther,” and I think that is true. We haven’t 
ploughed, we have simply cultivated the surface, and the weeds 
have flourished. 

Verna Armstrong. 

Clark Lake, Mich. 

* * 
PARISHES SHOULD BE LOYAL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In his address to the New York State Convention Dr. Frank 
O. Hall expressed views held by many Universalists. I hope that 
Dr. Hall’s challenge to “Carry On’ will be accepted. The 
world needs the philosophy of life and the spirit of the Uni- 
versalist Church. The liberal church is teaching truths and 
sharing views of life which are not duplicated by any other 
church. Our work is not completed; we have a mission for the 
future. Our contribution is still needed. This does not mean 
that we are to preach a narrow dogmatism or to teach Univer- 
salism with a big U, but it does mean that we must stand for 
freedom of religious thought, never allowing shackles to be 
placed upon the mind and spirit of man. A vital and aggressive 
liberalism is just as necessary to-day as in the past. As we have 
been pioneers in the past, let us be pioneers to-day, for the last 
truth has not been discovered. There is opportunity for greater 
advancement. : 

Dr. Hall expresses his opinion of the minister who deserts 
his denomination for an easier position. I am wondering if 
parishes do not need to learn the lesson of loyalty also. Why do 
so many Universalist churches go outside the denomination for 
their minister? Do we not have enough efficient ministers to 
fill the vacancies? 

Clifford D. Newton. 

Stafford, Conn. 

* * 


THE BEAUTY OF THE NORTH AND OF THE SOUTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

‘‘When Every Bush Was Ablaze,” that was a wonderful trip. 
We in the Southland are just now at the glory of our autumn, the 
middle of November, while with you in New York and New 
England the color is gone and you are waiting for winter to drape 
with white those same bushes. With us the snow festoons are 
not so common and rarely last more than one to three days, but 
our artist of autumn stays with us longer than with you, and our 
colors are as brilliant as yours. The maple, which is queen of 
your autumn, is rare with us, but the sweet gum fills its place 
very well. At present the holly is only dark green in a flaming 
wood, but soon as the flames die in the surrounding trees it will 
be lighted with its own scarlet berries, and as the leaves fall away 
the hidden mistletoe is uncovered and displays its wealth of pearls. 

But there is one thing we miss, we who have once lived in 
the North, one of the most beautiful things in the world, the frost 
pictures on the window pane. 

G. 
* * 


APPROVES ‘“‘IN A NUTSHELL’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I hope that the short items, ‘In a Nutshell,’’ which ap- 
peared in a recent Leader will be a regular feature. 
lal sale 
Denver, Col. 
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Our Library Desk 


Josephus 
Jews. By F. J. 
(Richard R. Smith. 


Josephus and the 
Foakes Jackson. 
$3.00.) 

Eccentric old Whiston’s translation of 
Josephus used to lie with the Bible on the 
parlor table of the well regulated American 
home, and both had many readers. For 
long the old copies of both Bible and Jo- 
sephus have been finding their ways to the 
second-hand bookstores, and both have 
gone into eclipse. Just now Josephus is 
having a renaissance. Last year the Jew- 
ish Institute of Religion published the 
Hilda Stroock Lectures on Josephus by 
the great authority, H. St. John Thack- 
eray, who is also bringing out all the 
works of Josephus in eight volumes, the 
fourth of which appeared since the pub- 
lication of the book under review, in that 
glorious series, the Loeb Classical Library. 

Interesting and easy as he often is, 
yet Josephus calls for a helper. Such has 
been provided by Professor Jackson. His 
book tells what Josephus is driving at, 
appraises him from almost every angle, and 
lays out the history of the important 
period with which he especially deals. It 
is the only adequate study of the sort in 
English. There is no striving for fine 
writing, but all is told in the plainest 
language. For professionals and laymen 
interested in Christian origins this is an 
indispensable book. 

Hilary G. Richardson. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 


* * 


The Bible of the Race 


Creative Religious Literature. 


J. Culler. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


This book will be found extremely 
valuable in meeting the ever increasing 
demand for a comparative study of re- 
ligious literature. Christians are no longer 
content to read merely their own Bible, 
but wish to view it in comparison with the 
creative literature of other religions. Mr. 
Culler has furnished what is primarily a 
source book to fill this need. Though 
most of the attention is centered upon the 
creative literature of the Christian Bible, 
the study is from the comparative point 
of view, with an appreciation of other 
religious literature. 

In particular, the book has four out- 
standing values. First, the literature 
is most ably classified according to types, 
under such headings as myths and legends, 
poetry and stories. This facilitates the 
comparative method of study. Second, 
each type is introduced by a brief but very 
stimulating discussion of the nature of 
that type of literature. Third, each sub- 
Ject considered is concluded by a bibliog- 


Arthur 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


raphy of the best writings on that subject, 
which should be a valuable guide for 
further study. 

While written as a text book, it is equal- 
ly commendable for any who are earnestly 
striving to appreciate the various great 
creative religious writings of the ages. 

Rizhard P. Carter. 

Department of Comparative Religion, 

Dartmouth College. 

* * 
Christianity in Action 
By John Timothy Stone. (Wilde. $1.50.) 


The book is composed of eighty-six 
“brief sketches from life jotted down at 
odd moments to brighten the way of life 
for me—and you.’ Some of them were 
interesting, many were dull, and the 
thought in most of them was shallow and 
trite. There is an abundance of illus- 
tration, but much of it is not pat, serving 
to muddle rather than clarify. The effort 
to bring out morals is so obvious as to 
make them “preachy.’’» The book might 
serve as a small injection of mental novo- 
caine to soothe an aching worry. But it 
certainly would not serve as the stimulant 
necessary to give one the courage and de- 
termination to have the cause of the 
trouble extracted. 

I VOCB: 


* * 


Walk in His Ways 
By Amos R. Wells. (Wilde. $1.50.) 


This collection of evangelical medita- 
tions certainly has the pulsations of life 
init. Most clergymen would find it quite 
helpful, particularly in suggesting tests 
and in excavating thoughts to fit them. 
The total effect of the book would be 
strengthened, I feel, were the brief prayers 
at the end of each selection omitted. | 

John D. Brush. 

Norwood, Mass. 

* * 
The Monastery by the River 


By -G. Stanley Russell. (Richard R. 
Smith, Ine. $1.25.) 


Quaint and beautiful is this story of an 
old English monastery and the interesting 
and lovable characters who have lived 
within its walls. Beginning with the 
finding of a waif at the monastery gate on 
Christmas eve, it moves gently forward, 
like a brook through quiet meadows, and 
unfolds at every turn new glimpses of 
charm and sweetness. It is a warm and 
friendly book, depicting sympathetically 
the life of the monastery, the wide de- 
viations in character and temperament 
among the monks, and the beauty of their 
self-denying lives. 

The stories were first used by the author 
in Sunday morning talks to the choir boys 
of his London church, and later in the 
junior church of the Deer Park United 


Church, Toronto. Soon they became so 

well known and greatly loved that their 

publication in this form was inevitable. 
Dic; 


* * 


Bandar-Log 


By A. W. Smith. (Little Brown and Co. 
$2.00.) 


Perhaps it is possible to find between two 
covers a collection of more thoroughly dis- 
agreeable people than the English and 
Eurasians of this story, but we are grateful 
that we do not often encounter them. 
The author seems sublimely unconscious 
that his heroine fails in life not because 
she is a Eurasian, but because her English 
inheritance and surroundings never pro- 
vided her with any standards of worth. 


The Eurasians of the story are repulsive ~ 


and pathetic, but England is represented 
throughout by her most unworthy coun- 


trymen. 
DAG: 


* * 


Methodist Liberalism and God 


The Problem of God. By Edgar Shef- 
field Brightman. (Abingdon Press. 
$2.00.) 

These lectures were the first to be de- 
livered at the Church of the Wesley 
Foundation at the University of Indiana, 
on what is known as the Adams Memorial 
Foundation. Fittingly, in this time of 
theological reconstruction, the successor 
to and disciple of Bowne at Boston Uni- 
versity sets forth the problem of the 
existence and nature of God. The first 
two lectures, Contemporary Doubt and 
Substitutes for God, give both the edu- 


cated layman and the busy parson the j 
present theological situation in a nutshell. 


Without having to read their books, one 
can gather here the gist of what the mod- 
ern disbelievers in God are saying against 
His existence and what they are trying to 
do to fill in the void left by the departure 
of the Great Companion. Brightman is 
never sarcastic. He is patient. He be- 
lieves that whether one agrees with the 
doubters or not they must be treated 


seriously, their positions examined for | 


what truth and untruth there may be in 
their ideas. 

There are also two excellent chapters, 
on the Expansion of God and the Contrac- 
tion of God. Too much expansion of the 
idea of God, resulting in identifying God 
with all that is, annihilates Him. A too 
great contraction reduces Him to less than 
divinity. While Brightman is an expan- 
sionist, as we all must be in the light of 
the tremendous reaches of our present 
known universe, and the indefinite, per- 
haps infinite, time stretching behind and 
before, he is also a contractionist, depart- 

(Continued on page 1533) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WASN’T THIS A GOOD WAY TO 
DO IT? 

Mrs. May Frank, primary superintend- 
ent at Jersey, Ohio, carried out a unique 
and beautiful service when the school took 
its Japan offering. 

A poster with pictures of our workers 
in Japan hung before the school with 
candles just above it representing the 
missionaries. A table below was decorated 
with Japanese hand-embroidered linen 
and a pretty box to receive the gifts. On 
the back of the box were small candles rep- 
resenting the little workers. A little girl 
lighted those small candles as a symbol of 
awakening the workers, and the whole 
school marched around to place their gifts 
in the box. The total showed an average 
gift of about twenty cents. 

We are proud of you, dear friends of the 
Jersey school, and feel sure you are all 
the happier for this gift to our friends across 
the sea. 

* * 
NEWS FOR THE CHRISTMAS COM- 
MITTEE 


The December issue of the International 
Journal of Religious Education will contain 
some especially fine Christmas material, 
such as: Books for the Children’s Christ- 
mas; Christmas Poetry for Children; a 
Yuletide Vesper Service; Christmas Stories 
for Adolescents; “The Day of Taxing,” a 
Christmas play; Greetings and Messages 
from John Oxenham, Henry van Dyke, 
Edwin Markham, Margaret Sangster; 
Christmas throughout the Year, for 
workers in small schools. Copies at 20 
cents each may be purchased from the 
Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Two brand new Christmas presentations 
have just arrived at our office desk. ‘‘The 
Christmas Ghost,’ by Marjorie Woods, 
is a play for six girls. The three sisters 
and their chum have come back to the 
old family home for the holidays. Home 
doesn’t mean much, for, after their fa ther’s 
death four years before, the mother re- 
turned to the operatic stage in France in 
order to support the girls. Still, the dear 
old colored mammy is there, and their 
- mother’s French maid, and they really 

should go. The ‘‘kid’’ sister will forget 
her home entirely if she’ never sees it. 
From the moment they enter the ghostly- 
seeming house, strange things begin to 
occur. But the surprises turn out to be 
lovely ones, and reach their climax when 
they discover that the Spirit of Christmas 
has drawn their lovely mother across the 
ocean to her children. The mammy and 
chum add delightful touches of contrasting 
humor; and the candle-lighting ceremonials 
and emphasis on family love make it an 
ideal Christmas play. 35 cents, Walter 

Baker Co., 41 Winter Street, Boston. 
- “Christmas Windows” is more in the form 
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* * 
x A CHRISTMAS CAROL a 
* Jn the bleak mid-winter e 
7 Frosty wind made moan, ss 
* Earth stood hard as iron, 2 

Water like a stone; = 
* Snow had fallen, snow on snow, * 
“3 Snow on snow. i 
* In the bleak mid-winter ¥ 
z= Long ago. . 
* * 
* Angels and archangels % 
* May have gathered there, = 
*  Cherubim and seraphim ce 
= Thronged the air; zs 
* But only his mother rr 
‘ In her maiden bliss * 
* — Worshiped the Beloved “ 
a With a kiss. * 
* * 
* What can I give him, * 
a Poor as I am? a 
* — If I were a shepherd “3 
“4 I would bring a lamb, si 
* Tf I were a Wise Man 4 
ra I would do my part— “ 
* Yet what I can I give him, - 
“a Give my heart. Be 
to Christina Rossetti. * 
* * 
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of a pantomime, of things seen through the 
windows of shop aud home and church on 
Christmas Eve, by the Christmas Child 
who has no home. Who will make him 
welcome? The story is read by two 
readers. The stage settings are a little 
complicated, but can be worked out if one 
makes a real effort—and the result will be 
a new aspect on the meaning of true Christ- 
mas. 40 cents, Walter Baker Co., 41 
Winter St., Boston. 
* * 
A GOOD TEXT BOOK FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL OR CQLLEGE AGE 


Since our church is a Christian Church 
recognizing the leadership of Jesus and 
basing its teachings upon what Jesus gave 
to the world, it ought to be apparent that 
religious education should include a some- 
what complete knowledge of the gospel 
story. 

The teacher who is looking for a text 
which will help him thus to teach the life of 
Jesus will find it in ‘‘The Life of Christ,’ 
by Isaac Bronson Burgess, University of 
Chicago Press. This course has been re- 
cently revised from an entirely modern 
view-point. It attempts no discussion of 
the historicity of the gospels, although it 
does give some evidence on that theme. 
It makes no attempt to “explain” the 
miraculous elements in the story, but con- 
stantly directs the attention away from 
these questions about which argument is 


often so profitless, to the far more valuable 
aspects of Jesus’ life as a guide to actual 
living. 

It is not a course of study suited to the 
teacher who wants a book which makes 
preparation on his part unnecessary, nor 
for the class that wants all the work done 
by the teacher. But for teachers and pu- 
pils who are in earnest, it furnishes a won- 
derful guide. Each lesson gives the scrip- 
ture to be examined, interprets it para- 
graph by paragraph. Such study is then 
followed by ‘“‘Questions and Suggestions 
for Study,” ‘Problems to Be Discussed,” 
“Constructive Work,” and ‘“‘Topics and 
Projects.”” As in other courses, it is not 
necessary to use all this material. It is 
offered that the thoughtful teacher may 
make his own choice. In the introduction 
a suggestion is made showing how the 
course, which includes thirty long lessons, 
may be reduced to twenty or even ten 
lessons. The author says that it is better 
to get “‘an unbroken sequence of the events 
of Jesus’ life’ rather than a too detailed 
view of a few aspects of it. He further 
suggests that class time be given to a study 
together of the lesson outline, the pupil 
testing himself when alone as to his under- 
standing of it, rather than to take time 
for such testing in class. , 

Any group wishing to know what the 
gospels really say, that they may be quali- 
fied to judge of their permanent value, 
will find in this course of lessons a treat- 
ment of the theme most satisfactory to the 
real student. The Goodspeed translation 
is used throughout, and every lesson is 
planned to “bring the facts of Jesus’ life 
into the thinking of the student so that 
they will influence his thinking and shape 
his life-experience.”’ It constantly asks, 
not ‘‘Are these things true?” but “What 
would happen to you and to the world if 
these teachings were applied to life-situa- 
tions and social conditions here and 
now?” 

The price of the book is $2.00. A class 
may get on very well with one copy in the 
hands of the teacher if he will provide 
some mimeographed outlines for the pu- 
pils. Each pupil should have in his hands 
a New Testament and a note-book. 

* * 


A CHILD’S GIFT TO JAPAN 


With the International Offering from 
Rockport, Mass., came a little book of 
poetry and pictures for children, given 
by one pupil, and bearing this inscription: 
“To my little Japanese brothers and 
sisters from their American sister, Nancy 
Norwood.”’ The book has gone forward to 
Miss Downing to use with the kinder- 
garten children of Tokyo. Somebody has 
done some good teaching in Rockport 
that this young lady thought of such a 
friendly act. 
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CARRYING ON 


After reading in the November number 
of the Women’s Missionary Bulletin Miss 
Bowen’s vivid sketch of Blackmer Home 
on its hillside and of the changes which 
the years have wrought in its environment 
and in the scope of its opportunities, one’s 
mind goes back to the picture of the seed 
from which has sprung this fruitful plant. 

Over twenty-five years ago Miss Osborn, 
touched by the sad lives of two little 
Japanese girls, took them into her home to 
live. One by one others were added to 
her family until she was obliged to rent a 
larger house. 

As she grew familiar with Japanese life 
she became more and more burdened over 
the terrible condition of many girls whose 
lives were absolutely at the disposal of 
their fathers’ will, so when her furlough 
year arrived she brought these facts to her 
American audiences. She told in par- 
ticular of the girl whose father for a small 
sum sold her into a life of degradation. 

Among her hearers was a man so deeply 
stirred by the story that he offered to pay 
the money for her ransom. From this in- 
cident grew the idea of purchasing a piece 
of ground and erecting upon it a perma- 
nent home for girls who needed the care 
that this consecrated Christian woman 
would so gladly give them. The history 
of Mr. Lucian Blackmer’s whole-souled 
devotion to the carrying out of this under- 
taking is one of inspiration. No need is 
there to go back to the prophets of old 
for a truer example of following the light of 
divine guidance. Nothing less could have 
held this fine old man to his unwavering 
loyalty to the building of this house and 
later to the support of several of the girls 
who came to live in it. 

The twenty girls whom the house 
accommodated were given the best of 
care and the privilege of acquiring an edu- 
cation which should fit them for useful 
and happy lives—an opportunity impos- 
sible for them had they remained in their 
own poor homes. 

But the upkeep of the building and the 
support of so large a family required a 
generous income which must be provided 
by the women in this country who had 
sponsored the new service. For the first 
purpose an endowment fund was raised 
by a vigorous campaign, but early efforts 
to induce organizations of Universalist 
women to assume the support of individual 
girls met with scant success. However, 
gradually our women came to realize the 
great good that these educated young 
women might do among their own people, 
and state associations each adopted one or 
more girls as theirs to support. 

When the increased responsibility in 
the Home made it necessary that Miss Os- 
born have an assistant, there was con- 


siderable doubt in the minds of the Na- 
tional Association as to whether the extra 
expense could be borne. But the judg- 
ment of the women of vision prevailed, so 
this too was accomplished. 

Thus came Miss Hathaway into her 
long years of service to the many girls who 
love her and feel deeply their debt to her 
and the Home. 

Soon the appeal of the neglected chil- 
dren in this poverty stricken district led 


‘enter 


to work being undertaken to better their 
condition. Miss Bowen tells us how this 


first effort has grown into a service to the 


whole community, a service which has ex- 
panded to meet the spiritual needs of the 
children, youths and adults and which was 
undreamed of at the inception of the Home. 

As she has shown us these many opening 
doors which it is the high privilege of our 
Association to enter, surely we shall be 
true to the spirit of those pioneer women 
who faced ever forward and feared not to 
upon whatever sacred emprise 
came to them. 

LCs 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


WHAT DOES YOUTH NEED? 
Gustave H. Leining 

What do young people need? Ha—the 
answer is easy enough to give, but hard- 
est in the world to act upon. Young 
people need to grow up! God Himself saw 
that this was necessary, and so He made 
it possible. It is now possible for each 
and every normal young person to grow 
up. Possible, yet not inevitable, for it is 
easily apparent that not all who should 
have done so have ‘grown up’’—emo- 
tionally and intellectually. To achieve 
the mature mind—ah, that’s the thing! 

But what is the ‘mature mind?” Per- 
haps it were better to sketch the childish. 
It is always easier to denounce than to 
build new concepts. Generally the imma- 
ture mind, and young people, lack back- 
ground, knowledge, experience, and in 
consequence have little basis for choice 
and decision in the light of probable con- 
sequences, are often victims of propaganda. 
They are subject to the desires and whims 
of the moment, are ruled by prejudice, 
moods. Alone, they are unable to endure 
pain, suffering, are unstable, easily de- 
terred and swayed. Except in personal 
indulgence, they are given to too easy 
acceptance and rationalization of “things 
as they are,”’ are generous on occasion but 
generally selfish, and prone to violence as 
a method. They are unaware of great issues 
and unstirred by great causes. 

What do young people need? They 
need a great hunger to know and to under- 
stand the world in which they live, 
themselves—body, mind, moods and pas- 
sions; they need a great hunger to know 
and understand human affairs, abroad and 
at home. They need to open their minds 
to the experience of the past, lest they waste 
energies and blast lives needlessly. Thus 
they need to be willing to listen to and to 
respect older people as pilgrims returning. 
Not that blind stupid acceptance may fol- 
low, but that perchance they may learn 
something of value and life’s time be 
saved. Then, too, every single liberty, 
privilege, art, science, vision, hope, that 
makes life worth while (as well as every 
vice, alas) has been won, suffered for, 


visualized by those who have gone this way 
before us. 

The social, business, political’ worlds 
ever need rebuilding. They grow rank 
with rot. And, alas, perhaps too fre- 
quently the idealists, the true reformers, 
the radicals—are middle aged and old men! 
Do Liberty, Justice, Progress, seem mere 
words to young ears? So! Young people 
need to equip themselves to shape worthy 
ideals, goals, and then work for them— 
that they may hold heads high and be not 
ashamed in their parade before the re- 
viewing stands of Eternity. Sensing the 
one-ness of humanity with deep. warm 
sympathies, let them surge on into the 
Adventure of Life. They need bold 
courage, but not headlong selfish folly; 
they need to see the far-off event as well 
as the near, and willingness to pay the 
price of integrity and achievement. No 
self-pity, no alibis, no “escape mechan- 
isms!’?’ They need to learn to live—for 
they have never lived before and must 
learn the brave art. They must grow up! 
Live, not as childish mechanisms, victims 
of environment and circumstance, but as 
joyous, loving, willing, creating, children 
of the Creator. Mind, motive, not pos- 
sessions; spirit, not things! If not entire- 
ly masters of destiny, at least masters of 
themselves, fired by a vision of this world 
as it might and ought to be. Aye—young 
people need to sense the glory of life and 
then glorify it. 

Vachel Lindsay tells it in ““The Leaden- 
Eyed’’— | 
Let not young souls be smothered out be- 

fore | 
They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their 

pride. 
It is the world’s one crime its babes grow 
dull, 
Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden eyed. 
Not that they starve, but starve so dream- 
lessly, 
Not that they sow but that they so seldom 
reap, 
Not that they serve, but have no gods to 
serve; 
Not that they die, but that they die like 
sheep. 


venine 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Edward M. Barney of Lynn, Mass., 
is supplying the pulpit of his former church 
in Medford until the coming of the new 
pastor, Rev. Robert A. Nunn, on December 
first. 


Rey. William A. Haney of Taunton, 
Mass., exchanged pulpits with his brother, 
Rev. Charles A. Haney of North Attle- 
boro, Nov. 28. 


As Mrs. Tomlinson is still in the hos- 
pital, though improving, it did not seem 
best for Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson and his 
daughter Ruth to take the world cruise 
as had been planned. 


Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
preached a special Thanksgiving sermon 
on Nov. 23. Dr. van Schaick made a brief 
report of the White House Conference 

on Child Health and Protection. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Cal., 
who recently returned from Europe, was 
in Boston from Nov. 20 to 25, going to 
Hartford for Thanksgiving. After a week 
in Washington she will return to Pasadena. 


Mr. Lincoln R. Welch of the Fitchburg, 
Mass., parish is chairman of a scouting 
committee of three, the special duty of the 
committee being a quiet hunt for the man 
to recommend as the next minister at 
Fitchburg. 


Rev. H. Elmer Peters of Brockton, 
Mass., has been appointed dean of the 
Community Training School for Teachers. 
The school is sponsored by the Brockton 
Council of Churches. 


Miss Minnie Curry of 1420 Girard St., 
N. W., Washington, daughter of the late 
Rev. W. W. Curry of Indianapolis and 
Washington, had a severe fall down stairs 
during the summer and broke her collar 
bone and injured the tendons of her left 
foot. She is now convalescent. 


Rev. Elmer D. Colcord of Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., secretary of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association, was in Boston Nov. 17, in 
attendance upon the regular meeting of 
the board of directors of that association. 


Dickie, son of Rev. H. H. Niles of 
_ Denver, underwent an operation on Nov. 
9 for the removal of his tonsils, and is 
doing well. 
California 


Oakland.-Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles, 
pastor. All Souls Day had a very fitting 
observance. There was a fine attendance 
to hear the morning message on ‘‘Omnipo- 
tence in Operation.”’ In the evening the 
Y. P.C.U. gave Mr. Ruggles’ John Mur- 
ray play—‘‘The Prophet of Good Luck’’— 
as aradio drama. A real microphone, the 
gong and the announcer gave realism as 
it was announced that the Y. P. C. U. was 


and Interests 


about to give a four act historical drama 
over Station K. U. M. H., that is K. 
Universalist Meeting House. The young 
people read their lines as ia the radio plays, 
but the realism carried over and the sur- 
plus of talented young men which makes 
this union so unusual, who could not be 
given parts, played in the Gloucester mob 
scene. Mrs. Ruggles’ primary Sunday 
school has already outgrown the two-car 
garage which was made into a charming 
garden room. No mistake about the ideal 


‘location and the future of this church, al- 


though the struggle now with “‘the re- 
pression on’’ makes the optimism of the 
people work overtime. Mr. Ruggles aided 
in the encouragement by speaking during 
October on “The Problem of Supply.”’ 
“The Vision of Abundance,’’ with the 
text, “Lift up your eyes unto the fields, 
white unto the harvest,” was the outstand- 
ing message in the stimulus which it gave 
to the people. 


Colorado 

Denver.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, pastor. 
Denver accepts the challenge of Dr. Etz 
for a 10 per cent increase in all depart- 
ments. Already the Y. P. C. U. and the 
Ladies’ Aid Society have made it, with 
some to spare. The Sunday school is on 
the way. The church received nine new 
members on Nov. 9. Another class will 
be received on Christmas Sunday. Mr. 
Niles delivered the address at the ladies’ 
night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Greeley, held in the new faculty club-house 
on the campus of the Colorado State 
Teachers’ College Oct. 30. Mr. Niles is 
not a member of Kiwanis. Mrs. Mary 
Holland was the speaker at the meeting 
of the Y. P.C. U. on Nov. 9. Mrs. Holland, 
a member of our church, is the head of 
the Children’s Aid Society of Colorado, 
and spoke on the “Philosophy of Philan- 
thropy.” As the October speaker, the 
young. people listened to a stimulating 
talk by Miss Flora I. Doble, principal of 
the Sherman School of this city, on “The 
Bible as Literature.”” Miss Doble is a 
member of our church and came here from 
Lawrence, Mass. 


District of Columbia 

Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. The parish house of 
the National Memorial Church was a busy 
place on Thursday evening, Nov. 13, as it 
is on the second Thursday evening of 
each month, From 5 to 7 about eighty 
people dropped in for dinner served by 
the Ladies’ Aid Association in Perkins 
Hall, as the beautiful social hall has been 
named. These monthly dinners are ar- 
ranged as centers of social fellowship for 
old and new parishioners, as well as to bene- 
fit the treasury of the Association. Several 
of the newcomers to the church services 


availed themselves of the opportunity for 
better acquaintance. After dinner the 
Comrades, the men’s club of the church, 
held their monthly meeting in the Junior 
Room before a cheerful hearthfire and 
listened to and discussed a very: stimulat- 
ing talk by Major G. W. Smith, chairman 
of the board of ushers, on “The Contact 
of the Church with the Public.” He set 
forth his plans for training a body of fifteen 
or twenty men to do more than merely 
show visitors to seats and take the offer- 
ing at the Sunday services. They are to be 
intelligent guides to visitors, especially 
those who may want to sit in pews that 
are memorials to friends. They are to be 
able to answer questions after service 
about the significance of the memorials 
and other salient features of the structure, 
so full of beautiful symbolism. They are 
to escort about the building visitors who 
may care to inspect it. In general, they 
are to be the official interpreters of the 
National Church to the public. By official 
action of the trustees Major Smith has 
been appointed to develop this important 
branch of the life of the church, and his 
talk was a clear and persuasive setting 
forth of its ideals and methods. At the 
same time the W. E. D. O. Circle of busi- 
ness and professional women was meeting 
in the beautiful Romaine-van Schaick re- 
ception room. This club combines phil- 
anthropic and missionary work with self- 
culture, and is studying Browne’s “‘This 
Believing World.” It is virtually an 
auxiliary of the Mission Circle, made up 
of women whose business duties during the 
day prevent them meeting with the Circle. 
Also at the same time the newly-formed 
troup of Boy Scouts was meeting in the 
Young People’s Room on the third floor. 
The church is fortunate in having in its 
ranks Walter McPeek, educational secre- 
tary of the national Boy Scout organiza- 
tion in Washington, who has taken the 
lead in organizing a troop. Explanatory 
circulars have been sent to adjacent 
apartment houses inviting boys to join 
the troop as part of an effort to build ap 
the church out of the people of the neigh- 
borhood. This concentration of activities 
on a single evening economizes the time 
of busy people, increases the attendance 
and interest of all the organizations con- 
cerned, and makes all present feel the thrill 
of participation in a living and many-sided 
enterprise. The well-planned and varied 
facilities of the parish house make it 
possible. 
Illinois 

Peoria.—Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, pas- 
Jor. The nineteenth season of the Sun- 
day Evening Lectureship opened Noy. 9, 
with Mr. Fred A. Moore, director of the 
Adult Education Council of Chicago, as 
speaker. For several months the minister, 
the director of religious education and 
other officers of the church, have been 
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working on plans for the reorganization of 
our entire work on the basis of a compre- 
hensive program of religious education for 
persons of all ages. The lectureship and 
the sermon forum contribute to the work 
of adult education. Our minister is de- 
livering a series of Monday evening lec- 
tures at the First Baptist Church on “‘So- 
cial Christianity,” and represents the 
churches of the city on the Greater Peoria 
Committee, an organization devoted to 
city planning and the improvement of so- 
cial conditions. As a part of our program 
of financial retrenchment due to the mys- 
terious phenomenon of “depression,” Mr. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., for several years our 
director of religious education, was re- 
leased on Nov. 1. Mr. Bird has a record 
of splendid service here, not only as direc- 
tor of education, but as office organizer 
and general promoter of the church work 
in the community. He leaves a host of 
friends in Peoria, where he and Mrs. Bird 
and little Bonnie Jean are being greatly 
missed. The new trustees chosen at the 
annual congregational meeting on Nov. 7 
are Mrs. Bernice Hanley, Mr. Fred Ken- 
yon and Mr. Ray Belsley. Mr. Charles J. 
Scranton is the newly selected chairman 
of the official board. 


Massachusetts 


Roxbury.—Rey. Stanley G. Spear of 
Beverly, formerly pastor of the Roxbury 
church, preached Sunday, Nov. 16, at the 
five o’clock vesper service of: the Winthrop 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
until recently was federated with the Rox- 
bury church. A large congregation of 
Methodists and Universalists greeted Mr. 
Spear, in spite of the heavy rain storm. 
The officers and teachers of the Metho- 
dist and Universalist Sunday schools had 
made plans for a joint “get together’ 
meeting after the vesper service, with Mr. 
Spear as our guest; and it was held at the 
home of Mrs. S. J. Chase. The meeting 
included a picnic supper, a song service 
and a social time. Twenty-eight were 
present, including eighteen Universalists 
and ten Methodists. It was an inspiring 
occasion, and we all found great joy in 
greeting Mr. Spear again and renewing 
the strong ties of friendship and fellowship 
between our two Sunday schools. 

Medford.—Rev. Robert A. Nunn, of 
Derby, Vermont, has accepted a unani- 
mous call to the pastorate of our church. 
Mr. Nunn first preached in Medford on 
Oct. 19, when he made a most favorable 
impression. At the parish meeting Nov. 6, 
called especially for the purpose of choos- 
ing a pastor, Mr. Nunn was voted upon 
unanimously, and his letter of acceptance 
has been received by Rufus F. Harrington, 
chairman of the board of trustees. Mr. 
Nunn comes to Medford from the pastorate 
of the Derby federated church. He is a 
middle-aged man of charming personality, 
simplicity of manner, with a degree of 
magnetism that attracts young and old 
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alike. His parish work is particularly 
recommended. While visiting this city 
last month, he called upon several mem- 
bers of the church who have been unable to 
attend services. His wife is also of great 
assistance to him in this line of endeavor. 
Mr. Nunn’s family also consists of three 
children, two boys, one aged nineteen, one 
eight, and a daughter of sixteen. Mem- 
bers of the parish are preparing enthusias- 
tically for the new minister’s coming. 
Work on the renovation of the parsonage 
has already commenced and is rapidly 
nearing completion. The immediate re- 
pairs will be completed by the official date 
of Mr. Nunn’s arrival, Dee. 1. Rev. 
Edward C. Barney of Lynn, former pastor 
here in Medford of ten years ago, preached 
Sunday at the morning service. A large 
congregation greeted him warmly. Mr. 
Barney has kindly consented to fill in the 
interim till the first of next month. 

Wakefield.—The corporate name of the 
Whidden Beekman Engineering Company 
has been changed to the Whitney Engineer- 
ing Company, headquarters at 100 Ar- 
lington Street, Boston. J. Theodore Whit- 
ney, ex-chairman of the Wakefield select- 
men, is the new president. The Whitney 
Company are the structural engineers for 
the new Boston Edison Building. Mr. 
Whitney has accepted an invitation to 
give the principal address at the sixth 
annual Welders Conference to be held at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
Dec. 10 and 11. His talk will be given 
on the evening of the 10th, his subject, 
“Sealed Welding, the Fourteenth Story of 
Boston Edison Building.” He gave the 
same talk at Philadelphia on the evening 
of Nov. 17.—Wakefield Daily Item. Mr. 
Whitney is superintendent of our Wake- 
field Sunday school and a former mem- 
ber of the Board of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention. 

Brockton.—Rev. H. Elmer Peters, pas- 
tor. The fall activities of our church begaa 
Sept..3 when the Y. P. C. U. sponsored a 
farewell reception for Carleton Fisher, who 
entered St. Lawrence University to study 
for the ministry. Mr. Fisher is one of the 
most promising young men of the parish. 
For two years he was superintendent of 
the church school. The reception was 
largely attended by the church people, who 
presented him with a substantial purse of 
gold. Six members of the Y. P. C. U. at- 
tended the Convention of the Union at 
Providence. At this time they invited 
the next year’s convention to meet in 
Brockton. Nov. 4 Dr. William H. Morri- 
son, pastor emeritus of our church, cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday. He en- 
tertained many callers and received many 
gifts expressing the love of the people of 
both parish and city. On the evening of 
Nov. 14 the parish held its annual father 
and son banquet. Over fifty were present. 
The speaker was Clarence A. MacLaughlin, 
general secretary of the local Y. M. C. A. 
The following Sunday we had a father and 
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son service. 


“Builders.” 


tendent this fall. 
attending the Community Training School — 
for Teachers of which Mr. Peters is dean. 


Nov. 2 was observed as Japan Sunday in © 
Mrs. H. L. Thompson wrote — 


our school. 
a little play depicting the scene of Miss 


American offering. This play was drama- 


tized by members of the church school. | 


As a part of the’play our Japanese offering 
was received. 
than that of any previous year. 
Roxbury.—The annual bazaar and ban- 
quet was held on Nov. 19. 
and sixty-five people gathered in the din- 


ing room and enjoyed a fine turkey dinner. — 
We were honored with the presence of Rev. — 


Leroy W. Coons, D. D., Massachusetts. 


Superintendent of Churches, and Rev. 
Frank W. Merrick, D. D., of Beverly, who 


has preached for us recently. After the 


dinner Dr. Coons made a few remarks and — 


pledged his sincere co-operation assisting — 
the church to find a minister and to carry 
on its work this year. 
with enthusiasm regarding his interest in 
the church and entertained with several 
bright and humorous stories. The Golden 
Glow fair was held ia the vestry, the booths 
being attractively decorated in shades of 
yellow and orange. 


was chairman. 
timistic gathering and we hope to have: 
other such occasions during the coming 
year. 

New York 


Binghamton.—The pulpit of the First 


Universalist Church of Binghamton will || 


become vacant Dec. 31, following the ten 
year pastorate of Rev. Chas. E. Petty. 


in a community of over one hundred 
thousand. Any one who is interested may 
communicate with Charles C. Lamb, 
12 Tompkins Street, parish clerk. 


* * 


JOINT MEETING AT LOWELL 


This year, for the first time, the Massa-__ | 
chusetts Federation of Churches and the | 
Massachusetts Council of Religious Edu- | 
cation conducted their annual meetings — 


together at Lowell, Nov. 12 and 13. 


The gathering was notable for attend- ; 


ance and the representative character of 


those who conducted the numerous dis- 
Western — 


cussions and gave addresses. 
Massachusetts sent Rey. M. Stephen — 
James of the First Methodist Church, — 


Pittsfield, who delivered the annual ser- | 


. . 
mon preceding communion on Thursday. 


Dr. Harold L. Stratton of Pilgrim Con- | 


gregational Church, Worcester, was a 


ny, 


This was also largely at-_ 
tended. Mr. Peters took for his subject ks 
Our church school is making — 
progress this year under direction of Mrs. ? 
H.L. Thompson, who was elected superin- — 
Three of our teachers are — 


a 
Downing receiving and accepting the | 


This offering was larger 


One hundred | 


Dr. Merrick spoke | 


Much praise is due 1 
the fair committee, of which Miss Cheyne | 
It was a happy and op- | 


Until the settlement of another minister, | 
the church will depend upon supplies. | 


This is the only outstanding liberal church | 


| 


x 
| 
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leading spirit in discussion groups dealing 
with social problems. Notable addresses 
were given also by Bishop Henry K. 
Sherrill, of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
and by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of Boston. 
From Chicago came Dr. Joseph Artman, 


secretary of the National Council of Re- 


ligious Education. Prof. Harry F. Ward 
was welcomed by many of his former 
Massachusetts associates and _ friends, 
joining with Dr. Howard F. Chidley of 
Winchester in discussing the essential 
functions of the Christian Church in 
modern society. Fred B. Fisher, formerly 
Methodist Episcopal Bishop of India, to 
have spoken on international relations, 
was detained in Ann Arbor by an attack 
of influenza. His place was filled by Dr. 
Charles S. Macfarland, general secretary 
of the Federal Council. 

All sessions were pervaded with appre- 
ciation of the work of E. Tallmadge Root, 
for twenty-five years executive secretary 
of the Federation, who insisted upon re- 
tirement with this tercentenary session. 
Tributes were paid by representatives of 
the Federal Council. Letters and tele- 
grams came from all parts of the country, 
voicing appreciation of the retiring sec- 
retary’s vision and indefatigable zeal. 
Most heartfelt were the expressions which 
came from the committees and officers 
with whom Mr. Root had worked so closely 
in recent years. 

Rev. Kenneth C. MacArthur, head of 
the Department of Rural Work, was 
chosen to succeed Mr. Root, and staff 
provisions made which insure the new 
secretary ample facility for carrying on 
and developing the work. 

Never before had there been such close 
co-operation with the religious forces rep- 
resented by the city, acting as host of the 
Federation. For months in advance able 
committees of pastors and laymen had 
planned both program and details. As a 
result, some 3,000 people from Lowell 
and other communities assembled in the 
beautiful and spacious Memorial Audi- 
torium to enjoy the Tercentenary Pageant, 
“Toward Freedom,” written and conducted 
by Mrs. John Pratt Whitman of Quincy. 


* * 


PUBLIC MEETING—W. U. M. S. 


The November Public Meeting of the 
Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of Massachusetts was held on Thursday, 
Novy. 20, at the First Universalist Church 
in Somerville. Mrs. George E. Huntley, 
state president, called the meeting to 
order, after which Miss Ethel M. Hughes 
of the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
led the devotional service. The theme of 
her remarks was ‘Thanksgiving,’ and she 
told of her thanks for a wonderful day in 
London a year ago, which closed by at- 
tending Maude Royden’s church and 
hearing an inspiring sermon on “Finding 
God in Nature.’ 

Mrs. Everett I. Grant, president of the 
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Women’s Union of the entertaining church, 
welcomed the guests, and Mrs. Walter E. 
Farnham, vice-president of the State 
Board, and also a member of the Somer- 
ville church, responded. Mrs. Huntley 
then introduced Mrs. Maud M. Chadsey, 
president of the Woman’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Advent 
Christian Church, who told of her experi- 
ences in India and the Far East for some 
eighteen months, when she went as a 
representative of her society to study their 
foreign service. 

That we might understand the needs 
and the opportunities for service to girls 
here at home who are anxious to attend 
college, Dean Edith L. Bush of Jackson 
College for Girls (Tufts) was our next 
speaker. Fifty years ago, said Dean Bush, 
it was asimple matter to decide who should 
go to college, but to-day the situation is 
very different. Then the only require- 
ments were sufficient money and the desire 
to go; to-day not only financial and mental 
qualifications are necessary, but one must 
consider health, academic standing in high 
school or preparatory school, personal 
recommendations, intelligence tests, etc. 
Waiting lists running into the hundreds 
make it necessary to pick and choose with 
care. But with some scholarships avail- 
able, such as those from the W. U. M.S. 
of Massachusetts, it is possible for girls 
of fine character and good health and 
academic standing to overcome the lack 
of financial means. A volley of questions 
poured upon the speaker at the close of 
her address, showing how keenly the 
women were interested in this problem of 
“who should go to college.” 

At noon luncheon was served by the 
women of the church in the dining-room 
in the parish house. Mr. Mark Dickey, 
organist of the church, who played for the 
sessions of the meeting, then gave a half 
hour program of organ music, concluding 
with one of his own compositions, ‘‘Adeste 
Fideles.” . 

Dr. George E. Leighton, pastor of the 
church, added his word of greeting at the 
afternoon session and offered prayer. 
The roll call showed over 200 members 
present and many guests, from twenty- 
seven different Mission Circles. The 
offering was for our work in the South and 
in Japan. Mrs. Jeanne Miller Wilson, 
soloist of the Somerville church, sang 
Mendelssohn’s “Hear Ye Israel,’”’ from the 
Elijah, as an offertory; and at the morning 
session she sang, ‘“‘A Song of Thanksgiving,” 
by Allitsen. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, 
introduced the speaker of the afternoon, 
Miss Georgene Bowen, who spoke of some 
of the things the gospel of Christ has 
brought to Japan: an idea of pure love; 
purity of morals for men as well as women; 
truth; action instead of philosophy; and 
finally, hope. Answering the question, 
“Does Japan want Christianity?’ Miss 
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Bowen told of the movement now on in 
Japan to secure a million converts for 
Christianity this year, because the Chris- 
tian leaders of Japan want their country 
to be Christian. As for opportunities for 
service, there seems to be no end! She 
said she often wished she had ten hands 
instead of two, and ten lives to give in- 
stead of one! She told of, arranging for a 
song service in a small neighboring town, 
where they thought there might be 500 in 
attendance; when they arrived, there were 
5,000! 

The closing feature of the program was 
a beautiful pageant arranged by Mrs. 
Huntley and entitled ‘‘The Universalist 
Church in World Service.’”’ Those taking 
part were Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain of 
Medford, the prolocutor; Mrs. Hamilton 
of the Grove Hall church as the “‘Messen- 
ger,’ Mrs. Pfaff of Cambridge First as 
the ‘Spirit of the Universalist Church,’’ 
Mrs. Seth Brooks of Malden as ‘‘Faith,’’ 
Mrs. Guy Robbins of Lawrence as ‘‘Hope,”’ 
and Mrs. Strong of Cambridge First as 
“Love.” 

* * 
ARDRESSES OF OUR WORKERS IN 
THE SOUTH 


Rev. Francis B. Bishop, D. D., 304 
Raleigh St., Rocky Mount, N.C. 

Rev. Willard O. Bodell, 109 W. Lenoir 
Ave., Kinston, N. C. 

Rey. John T. Fitzgerald, Seven Springs, 
N. C. ; 

Rey. Ordell E. Bryant, Clinton, N.C. 

Rey. Harry L. Canfield, 1020 W. Market 
St., Greensboro, N. C. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1528) 
ing from the orthodoxy of Bowne and the 
present Dean of Boston University School 
of Theology, by asserting that God is not 
infinite. There is a ‘‘Given” in God, an 
intractable something that resists His 
benevolence; and thus it is that while 
God is trying to bring ultimate good from 
the Given, there is the manifest evil we see 
in our world. Nor does he think that this 
limitation of God removes from us the 
Being upon whom we lean in absolute 
confidence that He must eventually con- 
quer. 

Personally this reviewer thinks the prob- 
lem of evil can be approached wichout 
denying the infinity of God, remembering 
the definition of Aquinas that God is able 
only to do all things that are possible. 
We know that tame pigeons, fed by the 
human master, must be forced from the 
roof into flight, or they will die of inac- 
tivity. God could make a world without 
evil in it, but it would not be this world 
and free, intelligent, moral beings could 
not be developed in it. God apparently 
wants such to worship Him, as St. John’s 
Gospel states, and apparently even the 
horrible crimes of morons and the calami- 
ties of nature are not too great a price for 
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the achievement of the result He has 
at heart. 

This is a good book. I had many of 
my own ideas cleared up by it; and I be- 
lieve others would find help in it also. 
But only help. Eventually it is we who 
must find God and be found of Him. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., General Su- 
perintendent of the Universalist Church, 
will be the speaker at the meeting of Uni- 
versalist ministers at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston, on Monday, Dec. 1. 
He will tell about the Good-Will Tour of 
1931 and anything else that he thinks the 
brethren ought to know. He will instruct 
and exhort and certainly he will inspire. 
The meeting will begin at exactly 10.45 
o’clock. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Transfer granted Rev. A. W. Altenbern to Illinois. 
Fellowship granted Rev. Otto lLyding, Uni- 
tarian, Nov. 17, 1930. 
Asa M. Bradiey, Secretary. 
ak 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


The following action was taken at the regular 
meeting of the Committee on October 27, 1930: 

Letter of transfer to Rev. John M. Paige to the 
Vermont and Quebec Fellowship, he having removed 
from Cambridge to St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Letter of transfer to Rev. C. F. McIntire to the 
Vermont and Quebec Fellowship, he having re- 
moved from Chelsea, Mass., to Chelsea, Vt. 

License for one year to Philip J. Meyer, after ex- 
amination of candidate. 

The next regular meeting of the committee will be 
held on Nov. 24, 1930, at 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
at 9 a.m. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
ae 
KING’S CHAPEL 
Week-Day Services 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Dec, 2-5. Rey. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian 
Church, Buffalo, N. .Y 

Dec. 9-12. Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First Church 
in Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 16-19. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dec. 23-24. Rev. Prof. Howard C. Robbins, D. D., 
General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

Dee. 9-12. Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First Church 
in Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 16-19. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dee. 23-24. Rev. Howard C. Robbins, D. D., 
General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

Dee. 26. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D. D., 
Church of Disciples, Boston. 

Dee. 30, 31, Jan. 1. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, 
D. D., Dartmouth College. 


Obituary 


Florence Manchester 


Miss Florence Manchester, for years a resident 
of Little Falls, N. Y., died Nov. 4 at the Old Ladies’ 
Home in Mohawk, where she had resided the past 
five years. She was born in Little Falls eighty-five 
years ago. She was the oldest member of the Little 
Falls Universalist church, and took part in its yari- 
ous activities. She was a graduate of Miss Wright’s 
School for Girls, and she afterward taught school. 

Miss Manchester was a member of the first Uni- 
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versalist Sunday school, formed before the present 
church was built. She was a life member of the 
Woman’s National Missionary Assoclation. 

Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, president of St. Law- 
rence University, officiated at the funeral held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Nov. 6. 

Forty-five years ago Dr. Sykes came from Can- 
ton to Little Falls as a young student just finishing 
his theological course, to fill a temporary vacancy as 
a supply preacher. His stay continued ten years. 
Referring to some of the incidents of that period he 
said in part: 

“Tt was in this church I was ordained to the minis- 
try. Here I was married and here also my children 
and grandchild were baptized. And here, while 
fillmg my first pastorate, I made friendships that 
have remained steadfast through life, among others 
that of this worthy woman whose passing we now 
mourn. How well I remember Sunday after Sunday 
seeing her and her mother sitting over there, always 
taking part in the service in a manner that showed 
their sincere appreciation of being able to be there. 

“Their work in the church and Sunday school was 
earnest, dependable, constructive. How often have 
I pictured their case in my thoughts as being one of 
those notable instances exemplifying what might be 
called extraordinary virtue in an ordinary life.’ 
They were humble toilers for existence, yet appre- 
ciative of their limited opportunities for being useful 
in the service of the Christ they believed in, and 
whose own earthly career was such an outstanding 
example of ‘extraordinary virtue in an ordinary life. 

“Our departed sister had a faith that was broad and 
sincere. Some thirty-five years ago she expressed a 
desire to be baptized by immersion. It was not 
merely a whim, nor because she believed baptism 
by immersion more religiously essential than by 
sprinkling; it was not because the kind or quantity 
of water made any difference—but just the innate 
desire to have the symbolical service approach as 
near as possible to the form and conditions of that 
recorded as being used in the life of Jesus. It was 
to be done out in the open sunlight, under the over- 
arching skies, in the running stream near the rustling 
trees, blooming flowers, with nature’s songsters 
furnishing the music. That was the buoyant feeling 
she wished to have gratified, and I was willing to 
oblige. So, with a party of a dozen or more earnest 
members of the congregation, on a glorious early 
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Sunday morning in June, we went to a spot on the 
upper end of Furnace Creek, near the Skinner farm, 


and the solemn ceremony was performed. She 


there made the request that if I was living when she 
passed away I would officiate at her funeral, if pos- 
sible for me to get there. ; 

“T have always considered that as one of the most 
impressive experiences of what has been my fairly 


busy life, and thank God I have been permitted to ; 


come back here and fulfill the pledge I made her.” 
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VVE BEEN READING 


‘Glimpses of Grandeur” 


By FRANK D. ADAMS, D. D. 
Minister 
Church of Our Father, Detroit 


I read this book at one sitting, and then I read it again. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers 
New York and London 


I read it. 


the first time under the compelling pull of the gripping twelve narrative 
chapters which form a life of Jesus sketehed from a fresh point of view. 
Then I read it again for the beauty of it, and I am now in process ofa 
third reading for the deep abiding teachings of the Master restated for 


our definite modern needs. 


That is saying much for a book, but whenever 
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sos obacdas esata er 


I find a book such as this is, I feel that I must in some way challenge my ~ 
friends to take a chance on my valuation. 


In these days when a divided world needs a new-born sense of Uni- 
versals it is good to find something in print that ministers to such a need. 
Even if one did not know who the author is one would find on every page 
evidence of a life lived close to the realities dealt with in every chapter. 


Get this book and pass it on to some friend at Christmas. 


reading of it will make more real the human Jesus and the Eternal Christ — 


abiding i in him. 


I warn you that if you buy this book as a gift for a friend you must be 
prepared to buy two copies, for you will want one for yourself, 


The — 
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Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussy- 
cats. By Mary Shaw Attwood. A 
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animals. Beautiful illustrations. 50 


cents. 


The Little Star-Gazer. By Linda W. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Books have always been considered suitable for Christmas gifts. 


Throughout the year they serve various 


purposes and fill many needs, but there is no use which surpasses their place as gifts. Order your x3 


Christmas books of your own Publishing House.. 


We can supply any book in print. Send your 


personal card with your order, and we will enclose and deliver books to any desired address. 


The following list is suggestive: 


Fiction 
Blowing Clear. Joseph C. Lincoln. $2.50. 
Exit. Harold Bell Wright. $2.00. 


Wild Wind. Temple Bailey. $2.00. 

J.B. Priestley. $3.00. 
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Twenty-four Hours. 
Years of Grace. Margaret A. Barnes. 
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Laments for the Living. Dorothy Parker. $2.50. 
The Waters Under the Earth. Martha Ostenso. 
The Shorn Lamb. William J. Locke. $2.50. 

The Deepening Stream. Dorothy Canfield. $2.00. 


$2.50. 


The Break of Day. Basil King. $2.00. 

The Shepherd of Guadaloupe. Zane Grey. $2.00. 

The Lion and the Lamb. E. Phillips Oppenheim. $2.00. 
The Scarab Murder Case. §.S. Van Dine. $2.00. 
Mirthful Haven. Booth Tarkington. $2.00. 

Cimarron. Edna Ferber. $2.50. 

Rogue Herries. Hugh Walpole. $2.50. 

A Candle in the Wilderness. Irving Bacheller. $2.00. 


Philippa. Anne Douglas Sedgwick. $2.50. 
Heirs. Cornelia J. Cannon. $2.50. 


History and Biography 
Dwight W. Morrow. Hewitt H. Howland. 
Calvin Coolidge. $1.50. 
Edison as I Knew Him. Henry Ford. $1.50. 
Since Then. Sir Philip Gibbs. $3.75. 
Life of Phillips Brooks. Bishop William Lawrence. 
Letters of Henry Adams. $5.00. 
The Adams Family. James Truslow Adams. 
Lucy Stone. Alice Stone Blackwell. $3.00. 
Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story. 
$2.50. 
Pre-War America. Mark Sullivan. $5.00. 
Lone Cowboy: My Life Story. WillJames. $2.75. 
The Second Twenty Years at Hull House. 
$4.00. 
Three Titans. Emil Ludwig. $3.50. 
Roosevelt: The Story of a Friendship. Owen Wister. 


$2.00. 


$4.00. 


Religion and Philosophy 


Glimpses of Grandeur. Frank Durward Adams. 
Things I Know in Religion. Joseph Fort Newton. 
Procession of the Gods. G. Glenn Atkins. $3.00. 
Pathways to Certainty. William Adams Brown. $2.50. 
The Inner Sentinel. L. P. Jacks. $2.00. 
The Issues of Life. Henry Nelson Wieman. 
Solving Life’s Everyday Problems. 
$1.75. 


$2.00. 
$2.00. 


$2.00. 
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Introduction by 


Charles F. Andrews. 


Jane Addams. 


$4.00. 


James Gordon Gilkey. 


Christian Ethics. Dean Inge. $5.00. 

Ventures in Belief. Christian Convictions for a Day of Uz 
certainty. Fosdick, McConnell, Coffin, Jones, Wieman 
and others. $2.00. 

The Problem of God. Edgar S. Brightman. $2.00. 

Jesus and the American Mind. Halford EB. Luccock. $2.0. 


Books of General Interest — 


India: Land of the Black Pagoda. Lowell Thomas. 
lustrated. $4.00. 


Boston. Edward E. Whiting. Illustrated by E. H. 
A beautiful volume. $5.00. 

The Cheerful Cherub. Second series. Rebecca MceCam 
$2.00. 

The Best Short Stories of 1930. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. 
$2.50. 


The Story of San Michele. Axe] Munthe. 

The Poems of Emily Dickinson. $4.00. 

Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Fannie M. Farmer. 
New revised. $2.50. 

Little America. RichardE.Byrd. $5.00. 

The Mysterious Universe. Sir James Jeans. $2.25. 

The Splendour of the Dawn. John Oxenham. $2.00. 

Essays on Things. William Lyon Phelps. $2.50. 

Memories and Vagaries. Axel Munthe. $3.00. 

Book of the White Mountains. Anderson and Morse. Il-’ 
lustrated. $5.00. 

Sons of the Earth. F. Kirtley Mather. 


$3.75. 


$3.00. 


Books by Our Own Folks 


The Little Hill Farm. Ilustrated. John van Schaick, Jr. 
$1.00. 

The Significance of Jesus Christ. 
cents. 

Forty Fruitful Years. 
Betts. $1.50. 

George Seeks a Reason. 
cents. 

Nature Cruisings. John van Schaick, Jr. 
tiful illustrations. $2.50. 

Rediscovered Countries. 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited. 
Three volumes by Dr. Frank D. Adams. 
at $1.00 each. 


Willard C. Selleck. 754 
An Autobiography. Frederick. W.- 
Stanley and Ethel Manning. 75/ 


With twelve beau- 


the best of the “Front Porch” essays. 
Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 
Life of John Murray. Irene C. Rees. $1.00. 3 
Which Way: A Study of Universalism. L. B. Fisher. $1.00. 
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